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HE pioneering days 6f advertising are not yet 

past, for every year new advertisers set out 
in unexplored fields. Advertising Headquarters 
has had the privilege of guiding a goodly number 
of these pioneers. } 

Little more than a yéar ago, the Plate Glass 
Manufacturers of America came to us with the 
problem of increasing the sales of plate glass, par- 
ticularly in the smaller gizes. 

Plate glass! How té advertise plate glass? 
Almost every aspect of the problem was new. But 
Headquarters sailed into it, devised a slogan and 
incorporated it in a copy policy. The argument 
was clear-cut, sound reasoning, crowned by the 
simple device, “Use Plate Glass.” 

Results justified the expenditure, and the adver- 
tising will continue. Another trail is blazed. 
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JUDGE US BY 
THE QUALITY and 
VERSATILITY OF 
OUR THOUGHT 


O All else in 


Advertising 
is a matter of 
skill in the 
use of tools 


FEDERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY wc 
6 East 39"St. New York | 
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Getting Dealer Co-operation by 
Solving a Dealer Problem 


How the Multibestos Company Sells Brake Lining by Merchandising a 
Method of Lining Brakes 


By Roy W. Johnson 


M cH of what passes for 
dealer °co-operation suffers 
because the manufacturer regards 
the problem too exclusively from 
his own point of view. Strictly 
speaking, it cannot be called “co- 
operation” at all, for little or no 
attempt is made to study the dif- 
ficulties of the dealer at first hand. 
In the private opinion of the 
manufacturer, the dealer is classed 
as a poor fish or a boneheaded 
ignoramus, who must be preached 
at, and wheedled, and cajoled into 
doing something which is osten- 
sibly for his own interest, but 
mainly for the benefit of the man- 
ufacturer. Most of the jeremiads 
which are from time to time de- 
livered on the “attitude” of the 
retailer toward advertised goods 
come from concerns that main- 
tain this attitude toward the 
dealer. 

On the other hand, there are 
dozens of concerns that have 
found, by taking the opposite at- 
titude and studying the problem 
from the point of view of the 
dealer, that there were certain real 
obstacles and difficulties which 
must be removed before preaching 
or cajolery would be of much ef- 

In the vast majority of cases, 
attitude of the dealer is de- 
rmined, not by any theoretical 
siderations, but by hard and 
t conditions which he has not 
ability to surmount. He may 
1 bonehead indeed, from the 
andpoint of the manufacturer, 


but that is all the more reason 
why it is necessary to give him 
practical help in his difficulties, 
rather than the dry husks of 
preachments and _ inspirational 
broadsides. It usually happens, 
moreover, that the percentage of 
actual boneheadedness is discov- 
ered to be rather strikingly small 
when the conditions under which 
the dealer’ must work are thor- 
oughly understood. 

A definite case in point is to be 
found in the experience of the 
Multibestos Company, Walpole, 
Mass., manufacturer of brake lin- 
ing for automobiles. Something 
like 60 per cent of American au- 
tomobiles were equipped with Mul- 
tibestos as original equipment, and 
this phase of the business pre- 
sented no serious difficulties. But 
the large and important replace- 
ment business through the dealers 
and repairmen was extremely dif- 
ficult to control. Multibestos 
Brake Lining was advertised to 
the consumer, the company’s sales- 
men were industrious in plastering 
garages and accessory stores with 
display material, and a steadily 
consistent promotion campaign 
was conducted to persuade the 
dealers to canvass every prospect 
on the subject of his brakes. It 
was evident, however, that to the 
majority of dealers and repair- 
men, “brake lining was brake lin- 
ing,” and there was apparently a 
stiff-necked obstinacy displayed 
toward making the canvass. It 
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was evident that, to a large ex- 
tent, dealers were side-stepping 
the subject of relining brakes, and 
were tackling the job only when a 
motorist’s brakes actually refused 
to work and he was forced to 
come in for that specific purpose. 

Here was a shining example for 
the application of the “bonehead” 


theory, and the bombardment of 


INSIDE OF FOUR-PAGE INSERT IN 


the dealer with assorted printed 
matter, pointing out the oppor- 
tunities he was missing, the profits 
he was losing, and how he owed it 
to himself and his dear ones to 
get in line and get the business. 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
company took precisely the oppo- 
site attitude, and began to study 
the problem from the repairman’s 
point of view with the object of 
discovering why he was passing 
up what looked like good oppor- 
tunities for business. Nas it 
really due to stupidity and lack of 
initiative on the part of the dealer, 
or were there conditions which 
demanded something more than 
logic and eloquence if they were 
to be overcome? The salesmen 
were turned loose on the problem, 
and within a few weeks the com- 
pany had discovered the exis- 
tence of several Ethiopian gentle- 
men in the cordwood. 


Aug. 3, 1922 


In the first place, brake relinin: 
was a tedious and uncertain job, 
totally devoid of the interest a 
good mechanic takes in motor or 
ignition repairs. Nobody could 
tell in advance how long it would 
take, or how much it would cos 
No dealer would dare to fix 
price, when he might have to r 
move the entire brake assembly bx 


COLOR, CARRYING DEALER COUPON 

fore he got through, nor could 
he tell how long the car would he 
laid up. Customers were in- 
clined to procrastinate rather than 
have their cars laid up for an un 
certain period for a job which 
might cost $15 and might run as 
high as $30 or $40. Many repair 
men asserted that they preferred 
not to do brake relining at all, and 
the great majority felt that it was 
a waste of time to canvass their 
customers on the subject, because 
in nine cases out of ten they 
wouldn’t get the business anyway 
until the brakes actually failed 
hold. 

Under those conditions it w 
quite obviously inappropriate 
browbeat the repairman with gin- 
ger-up broadsides. What he r 
quired was help, not forensics, if 
he was to be expected to « 
operate on any extensive scale w 
the manufacturer’s selling can 
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paign to the consumer. And as it 
happened, the very same method 
that discovered the difficulties, 
also uncovered the remedy. 

One of the company’s salesmen, 
while covering his regular route, 
came upon a garageman who had 
coralled practically all of the 
brake-relining business in _ his 
neighborhood, and was consistent- 
ly going after more of it: This 
was sufficiently unusual to war- 
rant an investigation, and it was 
found that the dealer had stand- 
ardized the method of application 
by a system of his own which 
materially shortened the process, 
and took most of the uncertainty 
out of it. A full report was sent 
in by the salesman, and the fac- 
tory lost no time in making prac- 
tical tests of the method as ap- 
mied to various makes of cars. 
Exhaustive laboratory and road 
tests were made, and the factory 
reported favorably on the new 
method, the main feature of which 
was the use of split brass rivets 
instead of solid rivets, in attach- 
ing the lining to the brake bands. 

By the time the factory tests 
were concluded, the sales and ad- 
vertising departments were ready 
with plans for merchandizing the 
new system of relining brakes, and 
for tying up the proposition solid- 
ly with Multibestos Brake Lin- 
ing. The central feature of the 
plan was a repair kit, containing 
tools and material for applying the 
method, which was leased to deal- 
ers on an annual rental basis. This 
rental was fixed at $12 for the first 
year, and $5 for each succeeding 
year; provided however, that if 
the dealer purchased 500 feet of 
Multibestos Lining the first year, 
the rental would be decreased $1 
for the succeeding year, and for 
each additional purchase of 100 
feet the rental would be decreased 
$1 until it was entirely abated. A 
clause in the lease agreement pro- 
vided that the company might ter- 
minate the arrangement upon 
thirty days’ notice in case the 
dealer used any brake lining other 
than Multibestos in connection 
with it, and the repair kit should 
then be returned by the dealer to 
the company. 
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The next step was the produc- 
tion of combination sales manuals 
and instruction books for jobbers’ 
salesmen and for the dealers. The 
company sells through jobbers, 
and jobbers’ salesmen were au- 
thorized to make lease agreements 
with any dealer who bought 300 
feet of brake lining, or who al- 
ready had 200 feet in stock. These 
manuals were entitled “How to Re- 
line Brakes in Ninety Minutes or 
Less,” and contained in thirty-two 
pages full instructions in the ap- 
plication of the new method, to- 
gether with an exposition of its 
selling advantages. A feature of 
prime importance was a table of 
suggested flat rate prices for re- 
lining external brakes on 100 
makes of cars. “The figures given 
herewith,” says the text, “are to 
be considered as list prices. They 
have been very carefully com- 
pared with prices charged for such 
operations throughout the coun- 
try, and represent a high average 
of prices in effect in the larger 
cities. 

“Dealers in various localities 
working under different shop con- 
ditions can use these list prices 
as a guide in establishing prices 
suitable to meet particular condi- 
tions in their own community 
Some repair shops that have used 
this price list have been able to 
extend to their customers a dis- 
count as high as 25 per cent, and 
still make a fair profit. Some 
dealers offer these discounts only 
for cash, thereby helping to solve 
the credit problem. 

“The combination of flat rates, 
definite estimate of time, and a 
discount will prove a very strong 
selling point with the car owner.” 

The sales manuals for jobbers 
and for dealers were so arranged 
that the greater part of both books 
was the same, requiring few 
changes in typography. 


BUSINESS-PAPER INSERTS THE 
CAMPAIGN’S BACKBONE 


Active promotion work on th 
new method began March 1, with 
a series of four-page color in 
serts in the business papers, which 
were also mailed with a letter t: 

(Continued on page 153) 
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ps Gee! Lei me Troe it! 


“Whatsamatter, buddie? We’re only helping you.” 

“Yeh! Since you began helping, you won’t let me do 
anything.” 

“Yeh! But see how good we’re doing it for you.” 

The half million readers of THE AMERICAN Boy are 
the centers of a half million American homes. “Where 
there’s a boy, there’s a family.” Thousands and thousands 
of these youngsters are right in the middle of the toy age. 
Moreover, there are young brothers and young sisters and 
dads and mothers to be taken into consideration. In these 
five hundred thousand homes 


‘The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World"’ 

is the mentor in things to do. Its advertising columns are 
the most perfect approach to youthful imaginations. Plant 
your suggestions in eager boy minds through this medium 
and leave it to them to see they get what they want. 

Christmas is only a little way off. It is none too early 
to start them thinking about the new playthings they want. 

Copy received by August 20th will be in time for the 
October issue. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
ember A. B. C. 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth a. _ Yorke ene Lytton Building, Chicago 
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How many buyers in your 
field are not specifying 
any brand? 


HEY were the largest single factor in the 
New York market. Their bread was sold 
by almost every grocery and delicatessen store. 


Under such conditions could a really sub- 
stantial sales increase be brought about? 


A study of the field brought to light an 
interesting fact: Although one-tenth of what 
the housewife spent in the grocery store was 
for bread, six out of ten women did not ask 
for bread by name. It was just “a loaf of 
bread, please.” 

And so an advertising campaign was 
launched—aimed at those six in ten. 

The quality of Shults Cream Bread itself 
was visualized —its ingredients, its thin-slicing 
characteristic, an accepted test of good bread. 


This advertising was then interpreted to the 
dealer in terms of turnover. The average 
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grocer, carrying six or eight different brands 
of bread, was shown the advantages of con- 
centrating on fewer brands. 


In one month one of the Shults bakeries, 
since this work was started, has increased its 
output of Cream Bread 35%; another has 
increased 42%, another 50%, still another 60%. 


It has been the privilege of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to co-operate with the 
Shults Bread Company in determining their 
lines of least resistance and in telling their 
story to the public. J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York, Chicago, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, London. 











Advertising Clubs Prepare 
Programme for Year 


New Executive Committee Holds First Meeting—Budget for General 
Activities of More Than $90,000 


HE first meeting of the ex- 

ecutive committee of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World since the election of Lou 
E. Holland to the presidency of 
the association was held in New 
York on July 28. At this meet- 
ing, which started early in‘ the 
morning and lasted until late in 
the night, the financial and work- 


ing programme of the association ° 


for the year was made in detail. 
In making the financial pro- 


gramme the committee adopted a 


budget of $91,920 for the general 
activities of the association. This 
amount is exclusive of the ex- 
penditures called for by the Vigi- 
lance Work of the association, 
and which expenditure will be ap- 
proved later by the Vigilance di- 
vision. It is anticipated that the 
Vigilance budget will run ap- 


proximately $100,000. The budget 
for the general activities of the 
association has among its other 
provisions one that calls for an 
expenditure of $23,322 for the 
work of the association’s Adver- 
tising Research and Development 


Department (educational work) 
and for club work. 

In formulating its working pro- 
gramme the committee first took 
in hand the appointing of a gen- 
eral manager of the association. 
On the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Holland it appointed Carl 
Hunt to this position. Hr. Hunt 
has long been identified with 
many phases of the association’s 
work, and for the last nine 
months has been its acting man- 
ager. On Mr. Holland’s recom- 
mendation the committee also 
voted that an advisory committee, 
which will work with the new 
manager, be created. This ad- 
visory committee, in addition to 
the president, will have as _ its 
members Edwin T. Meredith, 
Reuben H. Donnelley, Rowe 
Stewart, William C. D’Arcy and 
Jesse H. Neal. 


A change in the policy of the 
association was made when the 
committee voted unanimously in 
favor of a plan that will make 
“Associated Advertising” an asso 
ciation organ that will not accept 
advertising. Under this plan, 
which will probably become effec- 
tive with the September issue, this 
publication will change its edi 
torial policy and its page size. 


DECISIONS IN DETAIL 


Among the other resolutions 
and appointments that were made 
to provide for the general pro 
gramme of the association wer< 
the following: 

Judge Charles J. Orbison was 
appointed chairman of a Commit 
tee on Constitutional Revision, to 
report such changes in constitu 
tion and by-laws as might seem 
desirable at the Atlantic City con- 
vention of the association. The 
committee included F. X. Wholley 
and L. W. Ellis. 

The week of June 3 was fixed 
as the date for the 1923 Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. 

A resolution was adopted sug 
gesting to departments of the Na 
tional Advertising Commission 
that they encourage the idea oi 
having any local chapters the) 
organize become a part of the 
local advertising club in each city 

The committee adopted the 
plan which was discussed at the 
recent convention of Advertising 
Club Secretaries at Milwauke: 
for the appointment in each local 
advertising club of a “Head 
quarters Contact Committee,’ 
whose business it will be to re 
ceive all bulletins and other in 
formation sent to clubs, sustain 
ing members and others, and t 
keep the local advertising club in 
formed regarding the activities 01 
the central office. 

Another resolution suggested 
that advertising clubs, in seekin: 
new members, take care to accept 
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‘‘Des Moines, Agricultural Capital of America’’ 


City— Small Town—Rural Coverage 


Tell It to all lowa with 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


Analysis of Circulation April, 1922 


Sunday Daily Register 
Register and Tribune 


DES MOINES. . ' 30,025 43,148 
Rural and Towns 
less than 34,842 37,807 


Towns of 1,000 to 2,500 18,942 15,959 
Towns of 2,500to 5,000 15,701 13,687 
Towns of 5,000 to 10,000 13,793 9,463 
Towns of 10,000 to 25,000 10,862 5,098 
Towns of 25,000 to 100,000 5,677 880 





Total paid circulation 129,842 126,042 


Our new booklet, “The Shortest Route to lowa’s 
Pocket Book,” contains map showing trade 
radius of all Iowa cities, circulation of all Iowa 
daily newspapers and Iowa circulation of leading 
publications, as well as the circulation of The 
Register and Tribune, town by town, county by 
county. Write for your copy. 
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only memberships from _ those 
who have a distinct advertising 
club interest. 

The following committee was 
appointed to co-operate with the 
advertising Research and De- 
velopment Department (Educa- 
tional Division) of the associa- 
tion in executing its plans: Edwin 
F. Gay, New York Evening Post, 
chairman; Mac Martin, Mac 
Martin Advertising Agency, 
Minneapolis; N. W. Barnes, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, president, Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Advertising; Robert E. Ramsay, 
James F. Newcomb & Co., N. Y., 
and Walter E. Bryan, W. E. 
Bryan Corporation, Chicago and 
New York. 

President Holland reported that 
splendid co-operation had already 
been assured the association’s 
Speakers Bureau by sales mana- 
gers, and with this and other 
sources of co-operation and data 
already on hand, he believed the 
Speakers Bureau of the associa- 
tion could, and would be a very 
important factor in association 
activities this year. The following 
Speakers Bureau Committee was 
appointed: George W. Hopkins, 
New York; Homer J. Buckley, 
Chicago; John Ring, Jr., St. 
Louis; Edward L. Green, Boston, 
and F. D. Zimmerman, Denver. 

The President reported the de- 
sire of the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington to co-operate 
as fully as possible through the 
association toward making the De- 
partment in its several divisions 
more useful to business, and 
particularly to those interested in 
advertising. C. K. Woodbridge of 
New York was appointed the 
chairman of a committee to co- 
operate with Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover. Other members of 
this committee are: J. C. McQuis- 
‘ton, Pittsburgh, Alfred Koch, 
Toledo, and Jesse H. Neal, New 
York. This committee is to 
determine through an investigation 
the needs of advertising as they 
relate to things which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce might do, and 
then confer with Secretary Hoover 
about doing them. 

Herbert S. Houston, of the 
Houston Publishing Company of 
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New York, was reappointed chair- 
man of the Publication Committee 
of the association. 

A resolution was adopted en- 
dorsing the Kelly Bill to restore 
former second-class postage rates. 

After some discussion of the 
advisability of holding the 1924 
Convention of the association in 
London—the “30” Club of London 
having issued an invitation at the 
Milwaukee Convention—a com- 
mittee was appointed to investi- 
gate the feasibility of such action 
and to prepare itself to report at 
the Atlantic City convention. 

F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, vice- 
president of the Union Carbide 
Co., New York, was appointed 
chairman of this committee. 
Other members are T. W. 
LeQuatte, Des. Moines, A. G 
Newmyer, New Orleans, R. C 
Ayres, San Francisco, and George 
B. Sharpe, Detroit. 

Action was taken looking to the 
establishment of a bureau of the 
association in Washington for the 
purpose of reporting to the mem- 
bers upon matters of legislation of 
interest to those in the advertising 
field. Plans for such-a bureau 
are being worked out. 

On the day following the meet 
ing of the Executive Committee 
J. A. Hall tendered his resignation, 
by letter, as educational director 
and editor and business manager 
of “Associated Advertising.” 


Alamo Farm Light Company 
Appoints Critchfield 


The Alamo Farm Light Company, 
Chicago manufacturer of farm lighting 
units, has placed its advertising ac 
count with Critchfield & Company, Chi 
cago advertising agency. Farm papers 
will be used, 


Joins “Photoplay” in the East 


G. Dexter Sinsabaugh, formerly o/ 
The Erickson Company and the Norma: 
A. Fyffe Company, has joined the sell 
ing staff of the Eastern advertising de 
partment of Photoplay Magazine, wit! 
headquarters in New York City. 


Redipoint Pencil Account for 
Dorland 


Redipoint | 
Inc., New York, maker of ‘ 


Company 
‘Redipoint 
pencils, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the Dorland Agency, Inc 
New York. 


The Ingersoll 
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Copy That Sells 


We believe in consumer 
demand. We write copy 
—founded on a basic 
sales idea and forcefully 
expressed — that creates 
demand. And the sooner 
the business world for- 
gets about “consumer 
acceptance” and freak 
merchandising stunts, 


the better, we think, will 
business become. Sell 
the consumer—the trade 
will follow. 


#HCROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
Cross Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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© Harris & Ewing 


WILLIAM GUNN SHEPHERD 


is first of all a good reporter. He be- 
came an outstanding figure, when all 
Europe was a battle field, through his 
ability to sift truth from propaganda. 
He brings the same appreciation of 
the value of facts to the problems of 
peace-time economics, as shown in 
his present series, “Too many Re- 
tailers.” 
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“Il am connected, in a sales and 
advertising capacity, with a man- 
ufacturer of garments nationally 
advertised and sold through de- 
partment and dry- goods stores. 
You understand that I cannot afford 
to be quoted,” writes a man who 
approves Mr. Shepherd’s series, “Too 
Many Retailers.” “I want to say 
that a big part of the high cost of 
living is the high cost of operating 
retail stores. I hope that you will 
go into the matter of department- 
store operating costs.” 


Mr. Shepherd does so in Collier’s 
for August 5. 


Collier's 





A little store on South 
Broadway that was open- 
ed by Isaac Hamburger 
about seventy-two years 
ago as a Men’s Clothing 
establishment was the 
very modest beginning of 
the great business t 
now occupies the entire 
cate. -story Hamburger 

Building at Baltimore 

Hanover streets. 


This is the fifth location 
that has been occupied 
by this business, changes 
in each instance being 

necessary by the 
substantial growth and 
broadening out of the 
firm’s activities. 


The present business is 
being conducted by the 
sons and grandsons of 
the raph is whose 
nn is repro- 
duced h 
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Baltimore — 
a Market 
of Supreme 


National 


Importance 
ALTIMORE tanks 


first in home owner- 

ship among the 
twenty-five largest cities 
of the United States. 
This has created a sub- 
stantial, permanent, buy- 
ing community. It has 


developed a class of retail 
stores that have become 
models for the tens of thousands of out-of-town 
merchants who come to Baltimore every year for 
wholesale buying, but devote much of their time 


also to investigating the stocks carried by Baltimore’s 


retail stores. 


Think what it will mean to have your product on sale in 
these retail stores! Baltimore’s three-quarter million popula- 
tion makes this a vastly important and profitable market in 
itself—one that you can thoroughly and adequately develop 
through the NEWS and AMERICAN, the papers that 
reach practically every buying home in and near the city. 


But when its development gives the opportunity of reach- 
ing the buyers that come here from an area of states extend- 
ing from Pennsylvania to the Gulf—affecting 35% of the 
nation’s population—it becomes a market of supreme 
importance in the manufacturer’s scheme for national 
distribution and sales. 


It creates a buying frame of mind when Baltimore people ™ see it in the NEWS and 


AMERICAN 


30 cents daily, Sunday, 35 cents; Sunday American 


The combined rate for these two oo for 1,000 lines or more is 
‘otagravure, 35 cents per line 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore American 


DAN A. CARROLL 

cn Representative 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


. E. LUTZ 
estern Representative 


A Lede Q Tore: Bide. 


Advertising Manager 
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Buick in Big Advertising Effort 
with Lower Prices 


Fourteen 


New Models Introduced by Teaser Campaign—Price War 


with Unprecedented Use of Space Is Indicated 


By G. 


SENSATIONAL announce- 
g ment of 1923 models and re- 
duced prices was made by the 
Buick Motor Car Company in the 
newspapers of August 1. In De- 
troit the other day I found the 
automobile people really excited 
about it. The general prediction 
was that Buick’s action would 
start another price war in cars of 
that class, with Buick and Stude- 
baker taking leading roles, to be 
followed by Nash and some of 
the others. This sounds reason- 
able enough in view of what has 
happened during the last year. 
But there is no guesswork at all 
about price reductions backed by 
smashing advertising campaigns, 
in other classes of cars. I was 
told confidentially of some of 
these, announcement of which may 


be expected soon. And a Chevro- 
let man confided to me that he 


was “almost bursting” trying to 
hold back news of a big thing his 
company is going to do—“so very 
big,” he said, “that I don’t see 
how I can possibly wait until the 
proper time to tell it.” 

Other concerns were not quite 
so secretive and were willing to 
talk about some enlarged and in- 
tensive advertising plans for the 
soming season that will make ex- 
ceedingly interesting reading when 
the time comes to release them. 

The Buick campaign bringing 
ut its mew models is the first 
shot of its 1923 effort—an effort 
which in daring of conception and 
size of appropriation is a record- 
breaker. Newspapers will play a 

yminent part. The full details 
cannot be released yet for several 
weeks. 

The Buick company staged this 

23 selling effort so the manufac- 
turing and merchandising activi- 

s could work in together. The 

123 models had hardly been com- 

eted before it was decided that 
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price reductions should be made. 
Advertising plans were put under 
way at once. The entire organi- 
zation was thoroughly coached in 
the part each unit should take, 
leading up to the grand climax of 
August 1. 

As soon as everything was ready 
a meeting of all the Buick dis- 
tributors and branch-house mana- 
gers was held at the company’s 
plant in Flint. Here the new prices 
were announced, under pledge of 
the utmost secrecy, and full in- 
structions were given as to the 
manner in which the news was to 
be broadcasted. 

The campaign was introduced 
by_the teaser method. Each dis- 
tributor and manager was sent 
proofs, mats and insertion orders 
for advertisements to appear, at 
the company’s expense, in the 
newspapers of his city. 

In the Sunday newspapers of 
July 30 appeared four advertise- 
ments, each on a different page, 
asking the question: “What Is 
Buick Going to Do on August 1?” 

On Monday, July 31, the ques- 
tion was repeated in a larger ad- 
vertisement, the layout of which 
illustrated the exterior of a Buick 
showroom window. These were 
designed to produce the proper 
amount of curiosity, and then, in 
the newspapers of August 1, the 
question was answered by an invi- 
tation to “Come in and See the 
New Buick for 1923.” This was 
accompanied by an announcement 
of the fourteen new models and 
the prices. No mention of price 
reductions was made in a com- 
parative way. The prices were al- 
lowed to speak for themselves. 

The various newspaper an- 
nouncements of the new models 
and prices were supplemented by 
a national advertisement to appear 
on August 5 and another on 
August 12. 
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Similar campaigns were placed 
by individual dealers at their own 
expense. Mats of the advertise- 
ments were supplied all dealers 
without charge, through the dis- 
tributor. He also was authorized 
to give the dealers the new prices 
in time to connect with the adver- 
tising. 

The plan provided that each dis- 
tributor have as luncheon guests 
on Wednesday, July 26, the men 
in charge of the automobile ad- 
vertising of each paper in which 
Buick copy was to appear. The 
newspaper men were taken into 
the dealer’s confidence about the 
Buick announcement plan. At the 
same time they were given the in- 
sertion orders and the mats, as 
well as skeleton stories which 
were to be the basis for such pub- 
licity articles as they might write. 
The same men and their automo- 
bile editors were asked to visit the 
showroom on Monday evening, 
July 31, to witness a private show- 
ing of ‘the new models. 

Through the use of six large 
poster hangers supplied to dis- 
tributors and dealers there was 
worked out a strong supplement to 
the newspaper copy. In the past 
there have been as many different 
ways of telling about new cars 
being on display as there are deal- 
ers. These ran from writing the 
fact with soap on the showroom 
windows to. stretching muslin 
signs across the front of the 
building. 

The Buick sales department in- 
sisted this year on having all 
announcements in strict conform- 
ity with the dignity and impor- 
tance of the occasion. The poster 
for the window, which was printed 
in three colors and large enough 
to be easily read by passengers in 
automobiles, contained an invita- 
tion to “Come in and See the New 
Buick for 1923.” Positive instruc- 
tions were issued the distributors 
not under any circumstances to 
have any other signs or banners 
made or to soap or paint the 
windows. 

For display inside the show- 
room, each distributor was sup- 
plied five other posters, which 
really amount to an interesting 
adaptation of the counter cata- 
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logue idea from which merchan- 
dise not in stock may be sold. It 
was realized that each distributor 
might not have on display a full 
assortment of the fourteen new 
cars. Therefore one poster showed 
illustrations of the complete line 
of six-cylinder models and an- 
other of the four-cylinder modc! 
Other posters described in detail 
the 1923 improvements on both 
models and the fifth illustrated 
and described the special delivery 
four-cylinder models. 

The distributors were instrucicd 
to see that their dealers carried 
out exactly the same instructions 
relative to the dispiay of the post- 
ers. There are about 3,000 Buick 
dealers, and to supply fourteen 
new models to each of these by 
August 1 was a physical impossi 
bility. The company did not ex- 
pect.that a dealer would be able 
actually to close a sale, having 
nothing more to show than the 
picture of the car. But it. con 
cluded that the showing of the 
picture would at least serve to 
hold the customer’s interest for a 
short time until the mew cars 
could be obtained. Another pur- 
pose of the posters was to enable 
dealers to make their announce- 
ments by August 1, even though 
they had only one new car to 
show. 

It was expected that the Buick 
announcement, both on account of 
its interest and the physical means 
of making it, would arouse great 
interest. The posters were s 
designed that the illustrative and 
descriptive matter would enable 
salesmen and dealers thoroughly 
to comprehend the 1923 Buick lin 
and be able. to answer practically 
any questions that might be asked 
Distributors were instructed to 
have all their salesmen study thie 
posters and to pass along th 
same idea to the dealers. 

All arrangements for the Au 
gust 1 opening were worked down 
to the finest detail. The distribu 
tors and dealers were told exact!) 
what to do and when to do it, 
so there would be no possibility 
of mistake. All were instructed 
under no circumstances to let the 
se be seen until August |. 

n Sunday, July 30, and Monday 
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July 31, the days when the two 
preliminary advertisements ap- 
peared in the local newspapers, 
was ordered that each show- 
om floor should be entirely 
ared of cars. A person enter- 
ing a Buick salesroom late Mon- 
lay afternoon could see nothing 

t some clean, vacant space. But 
n Tuesday, August 1, when the 
announcement was hung in the 
vindow, the new cars were ar- 

inged as attractively as possible 

on the showroom floor. If not 
all the cars were on hand, then 
the five posters were there to an- 
swer the purpose as fully as 
p ssible. 

The distributors were instructed 
to see that all their dealers should 
visit their showrooms during the 
opening week, so they could be- 
come acquainted with the new 
Buick models in the shortest pos- 
sible time. It was realized, too, 
that while the dealer was making 
his visit would be the best oppor- 
tunity of closing 1923 contract ar- 

rangements with him—the old 
“ come-to-market ” idea worked 
over in a new form. The Bu‘ck 
idea is that the distributor has 
a distinct advantage in negotiating 
with the dealer in his own place 
of business. Furthermore, it was 
concluded that the dealer’s esti- 
mate of the value of the Buick 
franchise naturally would in- 
crease with what he saw during 
the opening. The distributor was 
old that if he could send the 
ealer back home with his 1923 
‘ontract arrangements fully made 
the dealer would carry back with 
iim a double amount of enthu- 
ism. 

The arrangement provided that 

alers with showrooms in the 
same City as the distributor would 
hold openings simultaneously with 
If necessary the distributor 
supplied dealers samples of the 

w models from his own surplus 
siocks, 

It was instructed that all dealers 

ated in important cities should 

all means stage openings simi- 
lar to that of the distributor. 

The experiences of the Buick 

mpany during the last year have 

nvinced it of the benefits of 
ising the deferred-payment plan 
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of selling automobiles. It used 
to be that the various companies 
would demand at least fifty per 
cent of the initial purchase price 
in cash and they usually were not 
very keen about the deal at that. 
The succeeding monthly payments 
for the balance would be based 
upon good stiff figures. 

Beginning with the 1922 selling 
season, Buick put into effect un- 
usually liberal deferred-payment 
terms, according to which almost 
anybody having a right to aspire 
to own a car would be able to 
buy and pay for one. The plan 
will be continued during 1923, 
with the addition that it will be 
widely advertised. Heretofore the 
average person knew little or 
nothing about Buick’s terms until 
he would be approached by a 
salesman. If, after demonstra- 
tion, the prospect decided he 


would not buy a car on account 
of the money involved, the sales- 
man usually would broach the 
easy-payment idea. It was deemed 
expedient not to give too much 
publicity to the plan, because such 
naturally would result in a de- 


crease in cash transactions. 

This year all the advertising 
will ask prospects to inquire into 
the special purchase plan, which 
provides for deferred payments. 
The dealers will be encouraged to 
push the pr sous 4 -payment_ sales 
to the limit. The financing is 
done by the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation of New 
York. The Buick dealers will sell 
the car on a moderate cash pay- 
ment—usually about 30 per cent— 
and take notes for the balance. 
This paper he will turn over to 
the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, which will at once 
pay him the entire amount in cash 
less a nominal discount. The cus- 
tomer is obliged to pay for insur- 
ing the car against fire and theft, 
the policy remaining in the cus- 
tody of the company until full 
payment is made. 

Naturally, the dealers have been 
enthusiastic over the plan since it 
removes such a great sales ob- 
stacle and with straight-out adver- 
tising it is expectced that there will 
be a considerable increase in this 
kind of buying. 
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The Best Books on Advertising 
Bucktey, Dement & Co. 
Cuicaco, July 26, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Here is my choice of a list of the 
nine best books on advertising: 
“Advertising As a Business Force,’ 
Cherington. 
“Intensive Selling,” McNaughton. 
“Advertising Handbook,” Hall. 
“Building Your Business by Mail,” 
Clifford. 
“Advertising 
tices,” Tipper, Hotchkiss, 
and Parsons. 
odern 
Holden. 
“Productive Advertising,” Hess. 
“Psychology of Advertising,” Scott. 
“Human Nature in Selling (Goods,” 
Collins. 


1922, 


Principles and Prac- 
Hollingworth 


Advertising,” Calkns and 


” 


Buckiey, Dement & Co., 
James B. MILLER. 


Hovusenotp Erriciency Bureau 

River Forest, Ixv., July 26, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The ten best books on advertising, 
which have for some months occupied 
a place on my desk, are as follows: 

“The Advertising Handbook,” Hall. 

“Advertising As a Business Force,” 
Cherington. 

“Market Analysis,”” White. 

“The Psychology of Advertising,” 
Scott. 

“Handbook of Business 
Hotchkiss and Kilduff 

“Art Value in Advertising,” Parsons. 

“Making Type Work,” Sherbow. 

“Effective Direct Advertising,” Ramsay. 

“Effective House-Organs,”’ Ramsay. 

“Advertising the Technical Product,” 
Sloan and Mooney. 

Advertising technique is always chang- 
ing and those who realize this will 
appreciate the inclusion of some of the 
newer books in this list. 

Lewis P. 


English,” 


Sittic. 


Arkin ADVERTISERS SERVICE 
Cuicaco, July 28, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Mr. Jefferson, of Lyon & Healy, has 
just published in book form a very com- 
plete treatment on “The Milline and 
Actline Advertising System.” We feel 
that this book is of unusual value and 
should be included in the list of “Ten 
Best Books on Advertising.” 

The analysis chart shown in the back 
of this book makes it possible for any 
one to analyze a piece of copy. 

So we suggest you include “The Mil- 
line and Actline Advertising System,” 
by Benjamin Jefferson, among the “Ten 
Best Books on Advertising.” 

ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE, 
Orts Beeman. 


Curcaco, July 22, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
One book on advertising that none 


of the lists gives is C. F. Higham’s 
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“Scientific Distribution.” It doesn’t te 
“how,” “how,” “how,” but it does wide: 

the horizon, and should be included 

any representative list of advertising 
books. 

Please do add it to the bookshelf! 

Perer LEININGER. 


“Printers’ Ink’? Scores 100 Px 
Cent. 


Tue American Tuspe & STAMPING ( 
Bripceprort, Conn., July 25, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Re Hotel McAlpin’s request. 

The ten best books on advertising a: 
the last ten bound volumes of Printex 
INK. 

This is not a crude method of handi: 
you a bouquet, but is a simple stateme: 
of facts 

If the Hotel McAlpin will carry tl 
bound volumes of Printers’ INK, an) 
guest who wants detailed practical i 
formation on any advertising or selling 
subject can feel reasonably sure of fin 
ing it in one of the last ten volumes. 
THe American Tupe & Strampine Co, 

W. G. Armstronc, General Manage 

Pressed Metal Divisio 


R. D. MacMillen Will Join 
Albert Frank 


Robert D. MacMillen will join Albert 
Frank Company, New York, 
August 15. He will be in charge oi 
general and industrial advertising for 
the Albert Frank organization. Mr 
MacMillen has resigned from the Wm 
H. Rankin Company, effective August 15 

He was formerly vice-president and 
general manager of Murray Howe & 
Co., New York, and upon the consoli 
dation of that agency with the Ranki: 
organization became sales manager at 
New York for the Rankin agency. B: 
fore joining the Murray Howe agency 
Mr. MacMillen had been advertising and 
sales manager of the Oxweld Acetyler 
Company and later secretary of the 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., and an adminis 
trative officer of other companies in th: 
Union Carbide & Carbon group. 


W. A. Vonderlieth with “The 
Christian Herald” 


Walter A. Vonderlieth, for the last 
three years circulation manager of 
Forbes, New York, has been mac: 
circulation manager of The Christia) 
Herald, also of New York. Mr. Vor 
derlieth had previously been circulatio 
manager of McCall’s and Motor Age 


Eichner Returns to 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


_ John C. Eichner, formerly adverti 
ing manager of Alexander Milburn Cx 
Baltimore, has been reappointed adver 
tising manager of E. F. Houghton & 
Co., Philadelphia, a position he held fo 
ten years previous to joining the Mi! 
burn company. 
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Getting Ready for Fall Trade 


Philadelphia 


i The third largest market in the United 
| States offers particular attractions to the 
up-to-date manufacturer who is reaching out 
for increased business. 


With a metropolitan population of three 
millions and a buying area of seven and a 
half millions, the Philadelphia territory is 
capable of producing a large volume of busi- 
ness for the advertiser who cultivates it. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


THE BULLETIN 


Net paid daily average cir- 
culation for June 481,840 
copies a day. 

The circulation of The Philadelphia 


Bulletin is one of the largest in America. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau Street. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, 8S. W. 1. 

Paris—J. J. E. Hessey, 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF 





GRAPES 


HE perishableness of the pro- 

duce of the Chautauqua and 
Erie Grape Growers Co-operative 
Association makes the selection of a 
market a most essential factor. Once 
the fruit reaches a particular market 
it can not be transferred without 
considerable loss to the shipper. 


The present co-operative associa- 
tion, which succeeded the old Chau- 
tauqua and Erie Grape Company in 
1921, is composed of seven locals, 
and has a membership of 1600 grape 
growers, 

During 1921 this association with 
only a 20 per cent crop, shipped 
700 cars of fruit which sold at 
$800,000.00 to 88 different markets. 
It is estimated that the co-operative A, 
marketing of this crop saved the 
growers of this territory from $15.00 
to $20.00 per ton. 

The fruit is loaded at convenient 
points and shipped under the direc- 
tion of the Central Organization. 

The present outlook of this asso- 
ciation is that it will join with the 
other grape growers in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Ontario, Canada, in forming one 

aN general central association. This 
"—"\ larger Central Association will mar- 
} ket all fruit on the co-operative 

\~ basis. 
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NEW YORK STATE FARM PRODUCTS 


























S. F. Nixon 
President 
Chautauqua & Erie 
Grape Growers Co-operative 
Association, Inc. 


“The Chautauqua and Erie Grape Growers 
Co-operative Association, marketing from twen- 
ty-five to seventy-five per cent of the grapes 
grown in the Chautauqua Belt for a period of 
over twenty-five years, welcomes for its members 
any periodicals such as The Dairymen’s League 
News, which will counsel careful organization 
and sound business management for both the 
old and newer co-operative selling organization.” 


DAIRYMENS LEAGUE NEWS 


“ Che Farmerowned Marketing Paper” 
UTICA, N.Y. 


New York: 303 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 10 So. La Salle Street 
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“The Judgment of Chicago 
Ranks The Daily News First 


In America, as the late Viscount Bryce justly Observed, 
“Public Opinion” is the final arbiter of all values. The 
Verdict of public opinion is just, absolute, inexorable, fina! 
—“The voice of the people.” 


$ 


A class may be misled by specious pleading; outsiders 
may be deceived by ignorance of local conditions, but the 
judgment of fellow townsmen upon a man or institution is 


infallible. They KNOW! 


Thus, the volume of classified advertising appearing in 
any newspaper is a reliable index to the standing of that 
newspaper in the opinion of its public. More than any 
other form of advertising the “want ad” reflects and 
expresses public opinion in the domain of publicity—adver 
tising. Leadership in this domain proves the established 
“pulling power” of the newspaper enjoying that leadership 


In the first six months of 1922, four hundred and fifty 
thousand, one hundred and thirty-one individual “want ads” 
—450,131 separate “pieces of business”—were placed in The 
Daily News by shrewd buyers of “must get results” space. 
This number, more than 20,000 greater than that placed in 
any other daily newspaper in Chicago, represented the 
sober judgment and long experience of relative newspaper 
values, reached by citizens who knew the standing and 
“pulling power” of all Chicago newspapers through years 
of intimate contact and observation. 


These advertisers read The Daily News themselves and 
know that their friends and neighbors read it regularly, 
and that it is read in the homes of very nearly all the worth 
while people of Chicago and its immediate suburbs. With 
its yearly daily-average circulation of 401,698—about 
1,200,000 daily readers, concentrated 94 per cent in Chicago 
and its suburbs, it is the greatest “people’s market” in the 
city—and the people know it. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 





Why the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company Is Using 
Advertising 


Because This Is the Next Logical Step in Its Humanitarian Work to 
Prolong Lives 


By Albert Ericssen Haase 


"T“ HERE is an American busi- 

ness institution of world-wide 
‘eputation, of great financial 
strength, leader in its line, which 
year after year has been urged to 
use advertising in the form of 
paid space in periodicals. But 
those who have urged this have 
not understood the company. 
They have not known that this 
1rganization has been successfu! 
because it has done a great work 
in a spirit of unselfishness. 

Not so many years ago this 
organization had the vision and 
the reasoning power to see and to 
know that in its field it was nec- 
essary to undertake a great hu- 
manitarian work. This task. it 
took upon itself. It sought to 
make millions of people in the 
United States and Canada 
healthier. Under the guidance of 
an officer of the company, who 
first saw the need of this work, 
it has, by a systematic campaign, 
sent forth messengers and mes- 
sages of health to these millions. 

It set for itself an unselfish 
programme that has proved to be 
. good business policy. 

This business institution — or 
“public institution,” as it has been 
lescribed —is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. The 
ficial previously referred to is 
Haley Fiske, its president. 

Today the Metropolitan has ar 
anged to use paid space in pe- 
riodicals. Not because of urgings 
hat it can thus immediately 
louble or treble its volume, but 
vecause that course is the next 
logical step in its unselfish pro- 
gramme that has proved a good 
business policy. 

Mr. Fiske has explained why 
he Metropolitan will make use 
of paid space in periodicals in a 


letter addressed to the company’s 
field force. In that letter he has 
said: 

“The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company is known far and 
wide as the largest life insurance 
company in the world—more in- 
surance in force, and more assets 
than any other company. But not 
one person in a hundred has any 
idea what the Metropolitan has 
done to prolong life both for its 
policyholders and for every other 
man, woman and child in the 
United States and Canada. 


A STORY DEMANDING TO BE TOLD 


“Tell the average man, not a 
Metropolitan policyholder, that 
your company is working to 
make him healthier and happier 
and to put more money in his 
pocket, and the chances are he 
will laugh at you and perhaps 
ask: ‘How do you make that 
out?’ If you should ask him: 
‘Do you know that one death out 
of every eight is caused by tuber- 
culosis?’ his reply is quite likely 
to be: ‘What has that got to do 
with me? I haven't got it.’ The 
average man does not know that 
the Metropolitan, working with 
other organizations for preven- 
tion of tuberculosis and proper 
care to those who are afflicted 
with it, has helped to cut in half 
the death rate from the Great 
White Plague in the last dozen 
years. And he probably has not 
stopped to think that as the death- 
rate decreases year by year, he 
and his family are less likely to 
contract the disease themselves. 

“Thousands of grateful -policy- 
holders know about our Nursing 
System, but it is surprising to 
find out how small a proportion 
of the general public really knows 
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anything about it. 


their families, pays 
country and pays 
policyholders — is 
holders and the 
know. Sometimes it 


The Land of Unborn 


'N Macterlinck's play — 

"The Blue Berd,” you see the exquisite Land —all 
musty blue—where countless babes are wasting thew 
ume to be bom 


As cach one’s hour comes, Father Tume swings wide 
the big gate. Out fhes the stork with 2 tiny bundle 
wddressed to Earth 


Keeping folks 
well and the fact that it pays to 
keep folks well—pays them, pays 

the whole 
Metropolitan 
what 
public 
seems that 
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policy- 
should 


Babies 


And thousands of physically unfit men and women 
occupy back seats in life, are counted failures — all 
because of the thousands and thousands of babies 
who have been dened the buthnght of a sannary 
and protective home 

So that wherever one looks—the need for beer 
homes 1s apparent. And wherever one listens can 
be heard the call for such homes from the Land of 
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other fellow would have been glad 
to hear it and would have thanked 
you in the end for telling. 
you did not have a chance. 

“You know the intense interes! 
with which 
Metropolitan which I have been 
privileged to tell at the Triennial 


But 


the 


story of the 


Convention has been 
heard by the most 
prominent people in 
the communities 
where the conven- 
tion dinners have 
been held. This en- 
courages us in the 


The baby cries lustily at leaving its nest of soft, fleecy 
clouds —not knowing what kind of an earthly “nest” 

wt wall be dropped unto. 

Grery baby connes be bom ino o hausion heme in 


it is every child's ngheful to be born into 
a clean, healthful home where the Blue Bird of 
Happaness dwells 


As cach child is so born — 

the community, the nation, and the home are ncher 
For just as the safety of a building depends upon ss 
foundanon of rock or concrete so does the safety of 
the race depend upon ts foundanon—the baby 


And just as there 1s no use in repainng 2 building 


the Nanon's only safe foundatrion— 
healthy babves—each of whom must have 


1 ¢ 2 ke gla Even Chance 


The call will not be answered uncil every 
mother, every father and every communsy 
helps to make bemer homes in which w | 
welcome viswors from the Land of Un 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY— NEW YORK 
IN THE 


ONE CHAPTER OF THE HEALTH CAMPAIGN 


MAGAZINES 


the vast majority of people think 
only of an insurance company in 
conjunction with death. You have 
heard many men say: ‘Insurance 
is a game I do not like because 
you have to die to win.’ You 
know what the company is doing 
for policyholders while they live 
and to keep them living. You 
have had a hand in much of it. 
You were proud to tell the story. 
But how many times when you 
tried to tell it have you been cut 
off with the words, ‘Don’t want 
any insurance,’ ‘Am busy,’ ‘Not 
interested’ ? Many times, no 
doubt, you have felt in your heart 
that if only you had been given a 
chance to tell your story, the 


belief that the story 
will interest a much 
larger circle; that 
we really owe a 
duty of publicity to 
the people of this 
country. They ar« 
entitled to the bene- 
fit of our knowledg« 
that much sickness 
can be _ prevented 
and life on_ the 
average substantial- 
ly prolonged, and 
that the accomplish 
ments of these re 
sults can be made 
to pay in dollars and 
cents far more than 
the cost of them. 
We propose to offer, 
as proof of what can 
be done, the evidence 
of what we have 
done among Metro- 
politan policyholders. 
In this way we shall seek the co- 
operation of State, county, munic- 
ipal and local organizations work- 
ing for the same purposes. By 
doing this we hope to benefit 
directly every one of our policy- 
holders whom you are constantly 
meeting and the uninsured whom 
you expect to meet.” 

From this statement by Mr. 
Fiske it will be readily grasped 
that the Metropolitan has seen in 
paid magazine space a means 
whereby it can bring the story of 
a great humanitarian work to a 
larger audience. It has paid that 
company to keep its policyholders 
—more than 17,000,000 in the 
United States and Canada—in 
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zood health. Why shouldn’t it 
e profitable for the company and 
ts policyholders to have that 
story told to millions more? 

If more than 17,000,000 people 
‘an be given better health through 
the work and teachings of this 
‘ompany it is sound to believe 
hat the company has something 
f value to tell all the people of 
he United States and Canada. 

But it is not undertaking quite 
such a gigantic task. It is seeking 
it first an audience of about 
50,000,000 people. 

It is bringing the story of 
health and longer life to that mul- 
titude of readers through full- 
page and double-page advertise- 
ments starting in the August 
ssues of a definitely selected list 
»)f magazines. 

A SELF-IMPOSED TASK OF LIFE 

SAVING 

Health-giving information, ex- 
eriences and statistics that have 
been woven into copy which is as 
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interesting as the short stories of 
many accepted writers, and which 
is illustrated by artists such as 
Charles Dana Gibson, will fill 
these page and double-page spaces. 
The first piece of copy, “The 
Land of Unborn Babies,” shows 
the interest-arresting value of 
this type of short-story advertise- 
ment. And for this reason that 
copy is given in its entirety here- 
with. It reads: 

“In Maeterlinck’s play— 

“‘The Blue Bird,’ you see the 
exquisite Land—all misty blue—- 
where countless babies are wait- 
ing their time to be born. 

“As each one’s hour comes, 
Father Time swings wide the big 
gate. Out flies the stork with a tiny 
bundle addressed to earth. 

“The baby cries lustily at leav- 
ing its nest of soft, fleecy clouds 
—not knowing what kind of an 
earthly ‘nest’ it will be dropped 
into. 

“Every baby cannot be born 
into a luxurious home—cannot 
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find awaiting it a dainty, hygienic 
nursery, rivaling in beauty the 
misty cloud-land. 

“But it is every child’s rightful 
heritage to be born into a clean, 
healthful home where the Blue 
Bird of Happiness dwells. 

“As each child is so born— 

“The community, the nation, 
and the home are richer. For 
just as the safety of a building 
depends upon its foundation of 
rock or concrete so does the 
safety of the race depend upon 
its foundation—the baby. 

“And just as there is no use in 
repairing a building above, if its 
foundation be weak, there i is no use 
in hoping to build a strong civili- 
zation except through healthy, 
happy babies. 

“Thousands of babies— 

“Die needlessly every year. 
Thousands of rickety little feet 
falter along Life’s Highway. 
Thousands of imperfect baby- 
eyes strain to get a clear vision 
of the wonders that surround 
them. Thousands of defective 
ears cannot hear even a mother’s 
lullaby. And thousands of physi- 
cally unfit men and women occupy 
back seats in life, are counted 
failures—all because of the thou- 
sands and thousands of babies 
who have been denied the birth- 
right of a sanitary and protective 
home. 

“So that wherever one looks— 
the need for better homes is 
apparent. And wherever one 
listens can be heard the call for 
such homes from the Land of 
Unborn Babies. 

“The call is being heard— 

“By the schools and colleges 
that are establishing classes in 
homemaking and motherhood; by 
public nurses and other noble 
women who are visiting the homes 
of those who need help and in- 
struction; by the hospitals that 
are holding Baby Clinics. 

“By towns and cities that are 
holding Baby Weeks and health 
exhibits; by magazines and news- 
papers that are publishing articles 
on pre-natal care. 

“By Congress that has passed 
the Mothers and Babies Act, 
under which health boards in 
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every State will be called upon 
to give information to expectan: 
mothers. 

“All this is merely a beginning— 

“The ground has hardly beer 
broken for the Nation’s only saf: 
foundation—healthy babies—each 
of whom must have its rightfu 
heritage—An Even Chance—: 
healthy body. 

“The call will not be answered 
until every mother, every fathe: 
and every community helps tc 
make better homes in which t 
welcome visitors from the Land 
of Unknown Babies.” 

A statement signed by Mr 
Fiske, boxed, that follows this 
copy gives a concise summary of 
the foregoing statements and the 
importance of the message to the 
reader. In this boxed statemen: 
the reader is also told that certain 
booklets pertinent to the subject 
discussed in the copy will be 
mailed to anyone who asks for 
them. This plan of offering the 
reader’a booklet or other printed 
matter covering the subject dis- 
cussed in a particular advertise- 
ment will be followed throughout 
the campaign. 

There, in brief compass, is an 
outline of why the largest life 
insurance company in the world 
is taking the next logical step— 
the use of paid space in periodi- 
cals—and how it is making that 
step to carry out an unselfish 
programme that has proved a 
good business policy. 


F,. W. Atherton Made Officer 
of Detroit Agency 


Frank W. Atherton has been elected 


vice-president of Seelye and Brown 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., advertising agency. 
Mr. Atherton has been with Seelye 
and Brown, Inc., for about six months 
as art director. In his new position he 
will act as contact man for several 
accounts in addition to continuing his 
art work. 


Racine Rubber Company 
Appointment 


L. M. Van Riper has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Racine 
Rubber Company. He formerly was 
Western sales manager_of the Ajax Rub 
ber Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago. Mr. Van Riper succeeds Rus 
sell Y. Cooke. 
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The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


Noeffort is ever made by the Merchan- 
dising Department of The News to 
poo or us the functions of the 
sales or advertising departments of the 
manufacturer. e selling of goods 
or the gratuitous mailing of manu- 
facturers’ promotion literature is not 
in its province, nor was such contem- 
planed | in establishing News advertis- 
ing rates. 


The campaign afterwards 


— accurate knowledge first. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 
New York Office Chicago Office 
LUTZ 


DAN A. CARROLL 4. E. 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bidg. 
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Jke Chameleon 
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and the Plaid 


“‘NURELY you've heard the old story 
S of the camouflaging chameleon 
that “‘busted”’ trying to make good 
when some practical joker laid it on a 
piece of Scotch plaid. 


There are some advertisers who are in 
the same predicament as the chameleon 
on the plaid. In advertising products of 
a very definite character, and of very 
limited appeal, they are spending large 
appropriations in trying to “cover” a 
class of readers that is as heterogeneous 
in its make-up and interests as is a plaid 
incolor. Sometimes the attempt doesn’t 
result tragically—it may not even be 
painful—but it certainly entails much 
wasted effort. and useless expense. 


Instead of covering the whole panorama 

of colors at once, the Business Papers 

delve into the plaid-like mass of busi- 

ness and pick out each trade and indus- 

try. They concentrate on each field by 

segregating the buyers in that field. A 

They bring results because they are B 
properly directed to interested people, . 
and effect the proper contact with them. P, 


The fact that Business Paper advertis- 
ing brings results can be proved. Merely ar gst gy on 
let us know your product and its field— — Inc.”, means proven cir- 
then it will be up to ts to show you the ‘#/tiens, PLUS the 


° highest standards in alli 
Business Paper way. other departments. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


With 125 Member Papers Reaching 
54 Different Fields of Industry 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street - New York 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





Nine Million 
Dollars a Day! 


For business in general, 1921 was not a 
prosperous year. Yet Milwaukee purchases 
averaged better than nine million dollars 
for every day during 1921. 


Total purchases for Wisconsin during 1921 
were more than ten billion dollars. 


Right now Milwaukee is reported to be 
one of the soundest business centers in the 
United States. And business generally is 
on the upgrade—is considered better in 
practically all lines than in 1921. 


So Milwaukee is a good place to market 
almost any product. It is the ideal yon 
territory in which to try out your campaign. have 


Milwaukee is representative—not too large uatio 
nor too small. oad 

great 
Come to Milwaukee first. You will save : : 
time, trouble and money. For you can aa 
dominate the field with the sole use of a brate 
single medium— The Journal. tak 


fre 


The MilwaukeeJournal | « 
FIRST—by Merit poss 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. as h 
Special Representatives lets 
New York Chicago San Francisco r 


sal S 





“As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!” Skin 











“Your Missouri Pedler” Peps Up 
Salesmen 


C. K. Smith, Sales Manager of R. C. Williams & Co., 


Creates Fictitious 


Character and Puts Him Over Big 


By James Henle 


T= problem of keeping the 
salesman on his toes is one that 
every sales manager must face. 
Even the fact that the road man 
paid on a_ strict commission 
asis is not always sufficient in- 
tive, for the salesman may be 
i rking against some imaginary 
ota of his own and may be sit- 
ting back suffused with a rich 
glow of satisfaction in contempla- 
tion of figures that are consider- 
ably below what his house thinks 
his territory ought to yield. Also, 
he must constantly be kept sold on 
the idea that hard work, per- 
sistency, ingenuity and aggressive- 
ness bring their reward; many 
salesmen seem to feel that their 
year’s total will be about as large 
even if they work well within the 
range of their real ability. 
Various devices, such as per- 
sonal letters from the sales mana- 
ger, daily or weekly bulletins, 
inspirational addresses at sales 
conventions, sales contests, etc., 
have been devised to meet this sit- 
uation. An unconventional and 
thoroughly original method of at- 
tacking the problem was tried with 
great success some time ago by 
K. Smith, sales manager for 
C, Williams & Co., a whole- 
grocery firm that in 1921 cele- 
brated its 110th anniversary. So 
well did this stunt of Mr. Smith’s 
take that he was able to keep it 
going well over a year before its 
freshness evaporated. 
essence Mr. Smith’s scheme 
nothing more nor less than a 
intic hoax. For his own pur- 
(and the firm’s) he created 
maginary character, Frank P. 
ner, “your Missouri pedler,” 
he often signed himself in his 
rs. He was supposed to be a 
sman who had been hired to 
e the small towns in that State. 
iner wrote letters about once a 
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week to heads of the various de- 
partments and to members of the 
firm. These letters, all the work 
of Mr. Smith, of course, were 
copied and sent to the sales force. 

Little by little in the letters one 
got to know a great deal about 
Skinner—his past as a sewing 
machine salesman, his troubles 
with his mother-in-law, the kind 
of people and the kind of food he 
liked, his opinion of current 
events. This was one of the 
strongest features of the stunt; 
Skinner, though he never had any 
existence except in ink, was a real 
person to the other salesmen, a 
genuine flesh-and-blood human 
being very different from the 
ordinary character created to help 
along a sales policy. 

The meat of Skinner’s letters, to 
be sure, was business—how he 
sold the Royal Scarlet brand of 
R. C. Williams & Co. to a grocer 
who had never handled it before, 
how he treated a man whose bill 
was overdue, how he handled a 
retailer who wanted to cancel his 
order, how he pushed particular 
items among the 12,000 that are 
in a Royal Scarlet salesman’s 
line. Most of the letters were 
timely and devoted chiefly to some 
particular foodstuff on which the 
house was conducting a drive at 
that moment. 


LETTERS TAKEN IN EARNEST 


The innocent deception worked 
very successfully, and apparently 
no one outside of persons in the 
main office suspected that Skin- 
ner’s letters, written in shrewd, 
homely, terse American, were in- 
dited from Hudson St., New York, 
rather than from Exercise Junction 
and Hawks Gully, Mo. So care- 
fully and consistently was the plan 
carried out that Skinner himself 
appeared at one of the firm’s din- 
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ners in the person of a vaudeville 
actor arrayed in the swallowtail 
and flowing necktie that tradition 
prescribes as the garb of a Mis- 
souri backwoodsman for dress 


occasions, f : 
The first of the “Missouri ped- 
ler’s” letters read: 


Dear Boss: 

Arrived home yesterday. Folks all 
well, excusing my mother-in-law. Cant 
go out and sell your groceries yet, your 
department men have filled my head so 
full of Royal Scarlet, just kinda got to 
sit down for a few days and stop my 
head from whirling. 

Kinda reckon you better send me 
1 dozen more samples of that Royal 
Scarlet No. 1 tall Salmon. You gave 
me six cans, opened one for supper last 
night and the bunch went to it like a 
hound chasing a rabbit, so I have none 
to show the general merchants that are 
going to buy your groceries and believe 
me, ‘hom, they are any | to have to take 
that Salmon—don’t see how any General 
Merchant can turn me down when I 
cut the top off that can and pour that 
red oil out and then, Boss, when they 
taste that fish they are my huckleberry. 

Hope all the rest of your Red Ribbon 
stuff is as good. 

Will let you know when I get started. 
You don’t know me yet, Boss—but you 
will, 


When Mr. Smith wanted to stir 
up his salesmen to push olives the 
pseudo Mr. Skinner obligingly 
came through with the following 
epistle : 


Received your olive samples last week. 
Want to thank you. These samples have 
done me a lot of good. My mother- 
inlaw has been with us all summer, 
looked like she had moved in for keeps; 
she had never tasted Olives, said Special 
No. 4 looked so good, insisted that I 
open bottle and let her try them. Next 
day she left for home. She never did 
know nothing no how. Thanks. 

You will notice by my orders that I 
am letting the General Merchants through 
Missouri have Royal Scarlet Olives. 
That suggestion of yours to use Special 
No. 1 Stuffed at $1.65 per dozen to sell 
the other sizes, is the answer to the 
salesman’s prayer. 

I notice that the small-town Grocery 
Pedlers through Missouri soon as they 
shake hands with the General Merchant 
ask him what he wants today. Nothin 
like that doing with your Salesman. 
have those Special Olives on the counter 
so that Mr. General Merchant can see 
the kind of goods you are giving me to 
sell. My story and your samples do the 
trick every time. Keep me supplied 
with Samples and I will keep you sup- 
a orders. Hurry another sample 

0. 


Tell Mr. Williams that he don’t know 
me yet—but he will. 


The question of credits and ship- 
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ping goods C. O. D. was taken up 
in the next lefter: 


Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 9th just received. | 
don’t blame you one bit, not wanting to 
ship goods to Mo. C.O.D will not 
send in any more orders that way. The 
reason I sent this one in is that Jno. 
Lindsay & Son, _— Creek, Mo., is a 
cousin of mine, and believe me, Mr. 
Credit Man, I don’t take any nces 
on my relations. I know them. John 
may be alright and then again he may 
not, so please write him amount of Bill 
and get his check before shipping. 

I guess that Mr. Sinclair has been 
busy keeping up with my Coffee orders. 
I sure would be powerful proud to sce 
your Mo. Salesman’s name heading the 
Coffee parade this month, I may not 
get there this month but I will, We 
Senet we drank pretty nifty Coffee 
out West till I drank up my sample of 
Premium Blend. Have Sinclair send 
five pounds for samples. 

Tell Mr. Williams he don’t know me 
yet—but he will. 


One of the toughest problems a 
salesman has to handle is the 
customer who cancels an order he- 
cause another salesman comes 
along and shades the price. Here 
is the way Skinner met that diffi- 
culty: 


Dear Boss: 

Yours of the 14th enclosing letters 
from J. Cohen & Son, Joplin, Mo., re 
ceived. Saw Jake today and he now 
understands once and for all that when 
he gives your Missouri Salesman an 
order it stays put. 

f you remember his letter he wrote 
he was going to return the ten cases of 
Royal Scarlet Special Tomatoes that |! 
sold him. When I saw Jake I said, “I 
understand you wrote my house you 
were going to return the Royal Scarlet 
Tomatoes—why?” His reason was be 
cause he could buy for less money and 
that he had more tomatoes than he 
needed. 

This is what I said to Jake: “Now 
Jake, old stick-in-the-mud, you are a 
good merchant, if you were not R. C 

illiams & Co.’s salesman would never 
call on you. You, as a good merchant, 
were fully aware of the number of cases 
of tomatoes you had—you saw from 
the sample I cut that the quality was 
right and now the real reason for want- 
ing to return those goods is that some 
one has quoted a lower price. Now, 
ake, I ask you as a real representative 

issouri merchant, why you should not 
be a man and keep the order that you 
placed in good faith? 

“One moment; I did not make you 
buy this shipment—your business judg 
ment made you buy—back up your judg 
ment and keep the goods.” 

So, Boss, these goods will not be 
returned. It’s a great game—first ! 

atted Jake on fhe back, then I gave 

im a kick in the pants and then I Jeft 
him with another pat on the back. 

You don’t know me yet, Mr. Boss— 
but you will, 
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iyi mabe year for twelve years we 
have placed a schedule of adver- 
tising in Vogue. As an investment 
this advertising returns a satisfac- 
tory dividend in inquiries and sales. 
We have been extremely well satis- 
fied with our Vogue advertising and 
— shall continue to use it. (Signed) 

ur Revillon Fréres 
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One of the best of the letters 
furnished the salesmen with a 
plan for increasing the number of 
Royal Scarlet items carried by 
their customers. It follows: 


Did you ever sit on a sugar barrel in 
one of those General Merchandise 
stores where they sell everything from 
a shoestring to a locomotive, in a town 
where you can still spend Confederate 
money because they don’t know the war 
is over, and while you wait for the 
buyer to get through selling a cross- 
eyed nigger a Jew’s harp, you kinder 
begin to think about how can I in- 
crease my volume of business without 
sacrificing my profit? Been doing that 
right smart recentiy, Mr. Boss man, 
kinder up a tree about it yet, but I am 
going to shoot one barrel at an idea I 
done thought out. I am going to start 
tomorrow morning and sell every one 
of my customers at least three Royal 
Scarlet items they are not now buying. 
By doing this I am increasing my profit- 
making volume builder. I am going to 
use the specials given me by the house 
to open accounts that I am not now 
selling. I am going to stop running 
away from business. I mean by this 
that in every town I call on, every 
merchant in that town is going to be 
given a chance to become one of my 
customers. Believe by working this 
combination I can work out a problem 
that has caused me to wear out two 
pair of trousers on Sugar Bbls. 

You don’t know me yet—but you will. 


In the last letter of the series 
the characteristic ending of the 
letter became, “Now I guess you 
know me now, boss.” 

In spite of his phantom exist- 
ence, Skinner did good work for R. 
C. Williams & Co, He had added a 
real zest to the routine mail which 
the salesmen received from the 
home office; he had stimulated 
them, encouraged them, and given 
them any number of sales ideas. 
If the Williams concern awarded 
service stripes, surely one should 
go to Skinner. 

Mr. Smith has also tried out a 
number of novel ways of intro- 
ducing new salesmen to the trade. 
Here is the way he describes one 
experiment: 

“I had hired a young fellow by 
the name of Jensen. He had had 
no selling experience whatever, 
but I liked his appearance and the 
way he talked. I christened him 
‘Broadway Jensen’ and sent him 
out to call on retail dealers on 
that thoroughfare whom we 
weren’t selling. 

“At the same time I began a 
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series of letters to the retailers 
about ‘Broadway Jensen.’ Suppose 
we were pushing a specialty like 
maraschino cherries that would he 
particularly attractive to Bro«d- 
way merchants. I would write 
them a line something™like this: 
‘Broadway Jensen has something 
of particular interest to your class 
of trade. Don’t let him keep it a 
secret from you.’ 

“In that way, combined with the 
selling ability that Jensen himself 
picked up, I sold ‘Broadway Jen- 
sen’ to the trade, and the young 
fellow made good.” 


Don’t Wait for a Bath, Texas 
Plumbers Advertise 


“Do you have to wait for your 
bath?” queries a@ newspaper advertise 
ment of the Galveston, Tex., Master 
Plumbers’ Association. he question 
appears under a_ cartoon _ illustration 
which shows a line-up of impatient 
bathers knocking on a bathroom door 
and interrupting the playful splashing 
of the fortunate gentleman in pos 
session of the tub. 

The association’s argument as to why 
the people of Galveston should not have 
to wait is as follows: 

“The usual household with only one 
bathroom is not properly equipped. 

“But far more important than con- 
venience is your family’s health. Ade 
quate, modern bathing facilities help 
to keep a family well. Daily bathing 
is not a fad or a luxury, but a healthy 
habit. 

“Modern manufacturing and recent 
price adjustments put a bathroom with- 
in the financial reach of everyone in 
every dwelling. The extra, complete 
bathroom can be installed in a 5-/oot 
square. 

“Have your Plumbing Dealer advise 
with you, mow, on proper bathing 
equipment. Any of the wundersig: red 
firms will serve you to your advantage 

Then follows the names of nine mem 
bers of the association, who include 
this guarantee under their names: 

“This association guarantees the work 
of its members and will adjust with 
out charge any complaint regarding de- 
fective workmanship or materials, or 
overcharges. Address all complaints to 
the association, giving all details. Mem 
bership in this association is open to all 
Plumbing and Heating —— who 
will conform to its standards of prac 
tice.” 


With The Dauchy Company 


Walton H. Cable has joined the staff 
















of The Dauchy Company, New York 
advertisin agency, as an account exec 
utive. Mr. C Cable was previously with 
Modern Stationer and Book Seller, 
Geyer’s Stationer, and Wholesaler in 
Stationery & Sundries. 
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_ AM< struck by the individual way French 
women do their hair. The newest coiffures, 
if not the most becoming, are the small, flat 
heads. The hair is pulled back tightly, leaving 
the ears quite free. Flat curls are plastered down 
on the cheeks in some ingenious method, and 
when a large Spanish comb is added, the effect is 
very Iberian, a la Zuloago.”—From Baron de 
Meyer’s monthly letter in Harper’s Bazar, on 
French Fads and Fashions. 


Harpers Bagar 











The Softer Side 


If you could follow them home at night— 
these captains of industry—what would 
you find? 


The President of a great Oil Company 
poring over his edition of Shakespeare. 


The President of a great Steel Company 
playing his pipe organ. 


The President of a great Bank exhibiting 
his collection of rugs. 


All of them getting as far away from 
business as possible; very different men 
at night from the men they have to be 
during the day. 


Of course, of the 100,000 readers of 
The Mentor all are not captains of in 
dustry. But all of us long for the same 
sort of satisfaction that these presidents 
get from their rugs and first editions. 


There is knowledge that every well in 
formed person should have and posses 
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ard Boiled Men 


sion of it brings a gratification that 
nothing else can. 


The hardest boiled man has his softer 
side; and it is on this side that The Mentor 
meets him. 

Itsays to him: “You are far too busy to 
keep abreast of music and literature and 
art. Yet you are too proud to fall be- 
hind. Here in these pages are the things 
you want to know told interestingly and 
in a way to save your time.” 


This helps to explain why readers of 
The Mentor have ordered and paid for 
back copies amounting to $567,500 in the 
past ten years. 

For when busy people find a thing that 


is useful to them they want it all—all 
future copies and all back copies as well. 
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NEGOTIABLE 
DEALER PRESTIGE 


Goes Hand-In-Hand with Consumer Copy 
in “Oklahoma’s Favorite Farm Paper” 


wr 
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IGHT or wrong “ consumer demand” is on the lips 

of every dealer nowadays. Ask any salesman. Even 
the ignorant merchant insists on salable lines. Your 
salesmen know that the merchant must sell the goods on 
his shelves before he can buy more. 


The sales resistance of Oklahoma merchants is most 
easily broken down when salesmen show a portfolio of 
advertising scheduled in The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
along with samples of their goods. 


These merchants know which farm paper their able-to-buy 
customers read. 


Greatest Coverage 
Lowest Milline Rate 
Editorial Leadership 
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CARL WILLIAMS 
Editor 


EdgarTDBell.Adv.Mgr. Oklahoma City 


E.KATz SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago KansasCity Atlanta San Francisco 
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The 101 Per Cent Type of 


Illustration 


\n Advertising Design Is Occasionally Produced That Is Rich in All of 
the Essential Elements of Popular Appeal 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


be a campaign of twelve pieces, 
illustrated in a feature way, the 
average advertiser has grown to 
acknowledge that if there is one 
really good idea for the picture 
element, the record may be looked 
upon as satisfactory. In other 
words, the 101 per cent type of 
advertising illustration is very 
rare, 

There does seem to be such a 
thing, however, as a_ picture, 
coupled with an idea, that receives 
instantaneous approval. Every- 
body likes it, inside and outside 
the organization. But no adver- 
tiser ever manages to devise a 
dozen of them in a series. 

On the other hand, advertisers 
believe that they can analyze some 
of the chief ingredients of this 
super-advertising idea. Having 
come in contact with them in 
their own field and having 
watched carefully the advertising 
of others, they are in a position 
to “spot” these illustrations as far 
as eye can see. They recognize 
them instantly. And so does the 
layman, unaccustomed to any- 
thing like a technical analysis of 
the subject. 

Primarily, the picture is three- 
fourths brilliancy of idea. It 
means visualizing a unique 
scheme, a thought that is uncon- 
ventional, yet quite natural and 
rational, when you think of it for 

moment. It means a picture 
that gets entirely away from all 
other ideas and illustrations of 

irrent circulation. And _ here 
ters a delicate point of adjust- 
ment. Some advertisers believe 
at mere excellence of handling 
nd ingenuity of technique will 
nake up for a smashing idea. But 
can they hope to do this? We 
loubt it, 

There have been literally thou- 
sands of pictures of breakfast 
tables, for example, for any num- 


ber of products. Merely to have 
a painting made of another break- 
fast scene by a Salon artist of in- 
ternationa! fame, in a technique 
that would justify medals and 
cash awards, would not for a mo- 
ment produce a new basic selling 
thought in the public mind. To 
an unprejudiced audience it would 
be merely another _ breakfast- 
table scene. 

This fine sense of the art 
analysis of advertising pictures 
does not, we fear, take place in a 
great many minds. People are 
improving at it, of course, but 
they still have a great deal to 
learn. In the case of the basic 
idea, it is entirely another matter. 
The oft-used idea is certain to be- 
come an old story and one that 
ceases to arouse its original curi- 
osity appeal. 


STRIVE TO EXCEED THE COMMON- 
PLACE 


Mere beauty of technique and 
excellence of rendering are not 
sufficient unto themselves. An 
Old Master might paint the afore- 
mentioned breakfast-table scene, 
and to the reader it would repre- 
sent no more than just that—a 
subject he has been accustomed to 
seeing all his life. 

In every case, you will find, in 
studying the superlative picture, 
that it rises above the conven- 
tional in its idea. It very care- 
fully avoids the everyday scene, 
the trite composition, the same old 
advertising characters. There are 
no set limitations as to theme, but 
Rule 1 says: “Do not be com- 


* monplace.” 


A great many illustrations ap- 
pear that strain for the top grade 
of excellence, but miss it because 
they disregard one highly im- 
portant feature: originality must 
always be tempered by common 
sense. The freakish illustration, 
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attracting attention, but having no 
other recommendation, is less 
legitimate than the trite idea. One 
hundred and one per cent ideas 
are always sensible, with a di- 


rect application to the problem at 
hand. 

“Your plant—is it hothouse or 
hardy ?” was the headline for a re- 
cent page advertisement featuring 


must be hardy, aad every hardy plane 
an warvive 
How to out costs sow in 1922 
to yourself to know what you can save 
and where. Let us help you find owt. 
owns 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos © 


FE COVERINGS ~ PACKINGS — CEMENTS — POWER SPECIAL TU 











AN ILLUSTRATION DEVOID OF THE COMMONPLACE, COUPLED 
WITH A COMMON-SENSE IDEA 


asbestos as used in large manu- 
facturing enterprises. The illus- 
tration riveted attention. 

The artist drew, in broad, 
artistic strokes, a great vista of 
factories, steel plants, industries 
of many kinds in full blast, 
smoke-wreathed and steam-plumed. 
Squarely in the centre of this 


maze of activity, of grime and - 


dust, there was an immense 
glass hothouse, reaching high into 
the air amid the loftiest smoke 
stacks. Inside the hothouse was 
a factory, complete in every de- 
tail. 

To the reader, the scene was at 
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once fascinating and incompre 
hensible. For who ever heard o 
a factory enclosed in glass, as i 
it were some delicate flower, t 
be protected from smoke an 
steam? It had every quality es- 
sential to the stirring of th 
imagination. Notwithstanding this 
it was valid and conveyed an im- 
portant thought in the selling o/ 
the product, as wit 
ness this text: 

“A short tim 
ago abnormal de 
mand was the indus 
trial hothouse in 
which almost an) 
plant could thrive 
Margins were so 
broad and demand 
so active that factory 
and plant wastes b« 
came incidental to 
the more important 
urge for production. 
But today—there is 
no hothouse of easy 
markets. To sur 
vive, every plant 
must be hardy, and 
every hardy plant 
can survive. First 
of all, waste must be 
eliminated.” 

Another instance 
—an illustration of 
two powerful, vig 
orous hands, almost 
life-size, at the top 
of a Tarvia page ad 
vertisement. One 
points with rigid 
finger and empha- 
tically: the other 
hand, palm up, holds a village, 
nestling oddly yet safely there. 

Detail is not missing; you can 
trace the steeple of the little 
church, the individual houses, the 
roads, the business section. 

But the lure of the illustration 
is its peculiar viewpoint. A vil- 
lage held in a human hand. What 
is it all about? The caption and 
text quickly validate the work of 
the artist: 

“The future of a community 
often lies in the Road Commis- 
sioner’s hands,” is the headline, 
followed by: “Although the road 
commissioner never ‘heads the 
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No “Hoakum’” 


The Chicago Evening 
American strives earnestly 
to render a merchandising 
service to advertisers and 
agencies that is entirely 
free from “hoakum” and 
stage setting. ~ 


The efficiency of this ser- 
vice makes merchandisable 
advertising in the Chicago 
Evening American, line for 
line, the most effective in 


Chicago. 


" EVENING 


Daily average circulation (A. B. C.) 415,056—the 
largest evening newspaper circulation in Chicago 
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ticket’ on Election Day, there are 
few public officials charged with 
duties more vital to the public 
welfare. Good roads are indis- 
pensable to the progress and hap- 
piness of every community. With 
good roads, getting to town is a 
matter of minutes—not miles, 
business flourishes, hauling costs 
decrease, property values rise, 
children enjoy the benefits of a 
central, graded school, community 
and social life is broadened and 
made more enjoyable. The future 
holds forth great promise.” 

Every road commissioner will 
be pleased with this tribute. Vil- 
lagers are certain to admit the 
truth of the story. The illustra- 
tion will compel reading, for it 
starts the entire advertisement 
with a rush. No mere illustration 
of good roads and bad roads, as 
done so frequently in the past, 
could hope to be so striking as the 
picture described. 

But there are many possible 
forms of the super-picture under 
the descriptive head we have 
given it, and always the elements 
of timeliness or novelty are in 
evidence, tempered by true sales- 
manship, a direct, wise applica- 
tion, 

There is the Veedol picture, 
showing a glass dropper, allowing 
just one drop of oil to fall into the 
cylinders. It provides for a pic- 
ture that is new to the motorist, 
as the thin, delicate canopy of 
distributed oil settles over the 
flaming inferno below. “A small 
medicine dropper will more than 
hold the few drops of oil whose 
herculean task is to form a per- 
fect piston seal, at the critical in- 
stant of explosion, in each cylin- 
der in your motor.” There is the 
excuse for the picture and an ade- 
quate one in every respect. 

Or perhaps we are shown a 
panorama of railroad yards at 
night, with the glimmer of glow- 
ing eyes in the darkness, the 
steam, and the power and the 
drama of this locale, as opposed 
to an insert of a man calmly buy- 
ing his railroad ticket. And the 
caption whets the curiosity fur- 
ther: “The ‘Rust’ tax on your 
railroad ticket.” 

It is just a fanciful way of 
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handling an old theme. Basically, 
the advertiser has to put into pic- 
ture form this information? “It 
isn’t any known, definite percent- 
age. It could be worked out. 
The cost of thousands of tons of 
iron eaten up every year by rust 
against the cost of all the railroad 
tickets would give the percentage 
You pay your tribute to rust when 
you buy a ticket.” Ingot Iron, 
one of the Armco products, “re- 
sists rust.” 

Sometimes these super-ideas are 
no more than plays on recognized 
bits of everyday life, bringing 
them out in a way to please the 
reader. One of the most striking 
illustrations used in connection 
with “Keds” represented a terrier 
leaping into the air after a stick 
that has been flung away by his 
master, with the accompanying 
text: “Shoes like the paws of a 
boy’s best pal. Can you run fas- 
ter than your dog? Can you jump 
as high as a dog half your size? 
Examine your dog’s paws some 
day. They are soft and springy. 
That’s one of the reasons why he 
is so agile.” 

Or the picture, in colors, for 
Post Toasties, of two children on 
the seashore, uncovering with tiny 
spades an old treasure chest, while 
in the background, from the shel- 
ter of low bushes and _ rocks, 
pirates peer out. “There really 
was a buried treasure. More won- 
derful than the gold of Captain 
Kidd, more wonderful than the 
jewels of Blackbeard, more 
shrewdly hidden than the treasure 
chest of either one of them. 
Wrapped in the interior of the 
kernel of Indian corn was a ‘taste’ 
with a charm which food flavors 
seldom have. It took much hunt 
ing and skill to locate this treas 
ure and perfect it for use. It 
has been done in Post Toasties.” 

Beware of the too-obvious illus 
tration, the idea that comes to 
easily. Super-themes are indeed 
buried treasure, not easy to locate, 
and always elusive. 


Joins “Christian Science 
Monitor” 


George Ira Everett has been added to 
the advertisting staff of The Christian 
Science Monitor's New York office. 
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A Billion dollars in new 
wealth is flowing into the 
business arteries of the 
Northwest this Fall. This 
flood of wealth is the cereal 


crop of the greatest grain 


area in the world. Min- 
neapolis is the commercial 
capital of this empire and 
the Minneapolis Journal its 
representative newspaper. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS | 
JOURNAL | 


in New York, Ciieage, ond 
Reereented 60 awe Ormsbee, Inc. 
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The Industrial Authority 
of The Automotive Field 


INDUSTRIES 
MOBILE 
Published on Thursday of every week 


EWS of the Industry in advance of other 
sources, covering design, manufacture, engi- 
neering activities, markets—foreign and domestic 
—personnel, finance, general business conditions. 


Special articles on Engineering, Industrial, Mer- 
chandising, Labor, Financial and kindred subjects 
by leading authorities, of particular significance 
to automotive readers at the time of their 
publication. 


Editorial management of the highest character, 
recognized as authoritative by leading manufac- 
turers both at home and abroad. 


Correspondents in the United States, Latin 
America and Europe constantly gathering and 
contributing informative articles covering all 
phases of the Industry. 


A direct and wasteless mediwm 
through which to gain the re- 
spectful and earnest attention 
of manufacturing, engineering, 
production, plant and mer- 
chandising executives through- 
out the automotive field. 
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MAN who has been an executive of one of the 
largest rubber organizations was looking at 
our subscription list. 


“It would be impossible for you to obtain any 
more power in that Company,” said he, “no 
matter how many additional subscriptions were 
obtained.” 


Every one of the active executives—the directing 
foree—the buying power—of that concern is a 
subscriber to AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 
And similar conditions prevail with regard to 
nearly all the other worthwhile manufacturing 
units of the automotive field. 


Your advertisement in AUTOMOTIVE INDUS- 
TRIES will reach the men who design, build, 
assemble and equip motor cars, trucks, tractors 
and airplanes—their parts, equipment and acces- 
sories—and who build, buy, equip and maintain 
the plants and machinery which produce these 
indispensable aids to modern transportation. 


It is subscribed for by automotive manufacturers, 
engineers, executive officers, production managers, 
export managers, and others connected with or 
interested in the automotive industrial field, not 
only in the United States but in England, France, 
Italy and various other portions of the world. 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


New York, U. P. C. Bldg.; Chicago, Mallers Bldg.; Boston, 185 Devonshire St. ; 
Philadelphia, Widener Bldg. : Cleveland, Guardian Bldg.; Detroit, sit Fort 
St., West; Milwaukee, 516 Colby- Abbott Bidg.; Indianapolis, 1212 ¥ 

Bank Bldg., Buffalo. 








ublishers of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR AGE, 
(OMMERCIAL VEHICLE, EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, MOTOR BOAT, 
DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING, THE TIRE RATE BOOK 
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— daily Newspapers 


prospered when general busi- 
ness dropped. 


And yet daily Newspapers pros- 
per proportionately with the 
general improvement. 


The simple reason is that daily 
Newspapers reach practically 
all buying families in any local- 
ity at any time, and therefore 
actually sell more goods every 
day, every year, than any other 
advertising medium, bar none. 


Have you ever investigated the 
low cost and big results of 
Newspaper advertising? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 














The Fox Ranch Idea and How It Is 
Sold by Advertising 


story of a Romantic Industry Whose Original Promoters Could Not 
Keep It Secret 


By C. M. 


N 1912 Thomas G. Alvord, Jr., a 
New York business man, was 
sked by a friend for a loan of 
$1,000. The friend was singularly 
reticent about what he wanted to 
» with the money. After some 
good-natured bantering back and 
rth the loan was made. 

A few months later Mr. Alvord 
had oecasion to go to Montreal. 
Here the mystery of the $1,000 
was explained. He found his 
friend engaged in the fox ranch 
husiness in which he had estab- 
lished himself by getting loans 
from various sources. 

Mr. Alvord was interested and 
went on to Prince Edward Island, 
the birthplace of the domesticated 
silver fox industry which started 
in a small way there in 1894. He 
was impressed, as many others 
had been, by the profit possibili- 
ties of breeding foxes for the fur 
market but decided he could not 
afford to enter the industry. He 
went back to New York and then 
inade up his mind he could not 
afford not to enter it. Returning to 
the island he purchased a pair of 
foxes for $25,000. This was the 
heginning of the Windswept 
‘arms at Henderson, N. Y., which 
is now inaugurating a country- 
wide advertising campaign looking 
toward the general establishment 
of fox ranches. 

Che silver fox always has been 

rare animal and has commanded 
high prices. In a litter of young 
foxes, born perhaps of red par- 
ents, there may be one silver. But 
since the original promoters of the 
industry began breeding foxes in 
captivity on Prince Edward Island 
plan of selective breeding has 
en perfected which produces the 
ich to be desired silver gray. 
This is the breeding stock that is 

ing marketed by the Windswept 
Farms and a number of other fox 
uches in this country. 


1 


Harrison 


How the thing all started is one 
of the most interesting of busi- 
ness romances. Robert Oulton 
and Charles Dalton were trappers 
in Prince Edward Island. Appre- 
ciating the value of silver fox 
pelts they began experimenting 
with a pair of silver foxes that 
Dalton purchased from an. Anti- 
costi trapper. When the possi- 
bilities began to be apparent a 
company was formed and a ranch 
established on Savage Island, a 
small tract of land off the coast 
of Prince Edward. There it was 
that the first wire pen was erected 
and the first real move made to- 
ward scientific breeding and 
ranching. 

The nine men in the company 
saw they had a good thing and 
tried their best to keep it secret. 
Among themselves they made an 
ironclad agreement that they 
would never under any circum- 
stances dispose of the live animals. 
They would carry their pelts to 
the mainland and ship them to the 
fur auctions without the knowl- 
edge of their neighbors or friends. 
They also decided they would not 
change their mode of li,ing in any 
way, thus hoping to conceal from 
their neighbors the improvement 
in their financial situation. 


THE SECRET OUT, AND THE 
BUSINESS BOOMED 


In December, 1909, however, the 
news of the prosperity that had 
come to these men became known. 
It seems that one of them pre- 
sented a pair of live foxes to a 
member of his family as a wed- 
ding gift. In a little while the 
news got around and then almost 
everybody in Prince Edward 
Island wanted to engage in the fox 
business. A tremendous boom set 
in, at the beginning of which in 
1910 a pair of adult breeding foxes 
could be purchased for $4,000. A 
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year later the price was $6,000 and 
in 1912, when Mr. Alvord started, 
it went all the way from $10,000 
up to $25,000 and more. 

The war stopped the inflation in 
prices and the industry got down 
to a stable basis. All this time the 
prices of pelts suffered little if 
any in variation. 

But doubtless it was the great 
improvement in the quality of the 
pelts that helped force the Prince 
Edward Island ranchers to give 
up their secret. The policy was 
to ship the pelts three in a pack- 
age by parcel post from a distant 
postoffice and to receive in code 
the reports of the sale. But in 
1910 the buyers at the London fur 
auction were astounded at the 
quality of a collection of twenty- 
five pelts which had been sent 
there in piecemeal fashion by the 
would-be monopolists. The pelts 
brought an average of $1,386 each, 
the best one selling for $2,624. 

Fox ranches were established 
primarily to produce the costly 
furs which are in so much demand 
by well-to-do women but now the 
larger ranches such as the Wind- 


swept Farms are cultivating the 
business of selling live foxes as 


well. When the live foxes are 
carefully and expertly mated they 
bring a much higher price than 
could possibly be derived from the 
sale of their pelts. At the Wind- 
swept Farms every fox’s fur is 
safe on its body just as long as it 
can reproduce its kind. When its 
breeding days are over it is gently 
but firmly conducted into the 
“killing box,” there to undergo a 
painless transition from this life, 
its skin later to adorn the 
shoulders of some woman. 

The Windswept Farms manage- 
ment gets prospects through ad- 
vertising in general and class 
mediums. The copy is run in the 
first person under the signature 
of Mr. Alvord. It is designed 
primarily to secure inquiries for 
the silver fox handbook for which 
a coupon is attached to each ad- 
vertisement. A charge of $1 per 
copy is made for the book so as to 
prevent its falling into the hands 
of mere curiosity seekers. It tells 
the whole romantic story of the 
domesticated silver fox industry 
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and outlines the plan under which 
the farm sells the animals. 

After receiving the book the 
prospect gets a letter, usually in- 
forming him that a salesman will 
wait upon him on or about a cer- 
tain date. Frequently sales are 
closed by mail but in general a 
salesman goes right out after the 
prospect. The purchase of a pair 
of pure blood silver foxes runs up 
into money far enough to justify 
the call of a salesman even though 
the inquiry may be made from a 
point as far distant from th: 
farms as Kansas or Nebraska 
But often when an inquiry comes 
from a small town the salesman 
by making a personal trip there is 
able to form a local company 
among the business men and get 
an order running up as high as 
$100,000 

Fox breeders in Muskegon, 
Mich.—which by the way is the 
centre of the country’s domesti- 
cated silver fox industry—work 
very much along the same plan 
and as a result numerous local fox 
companies have been formed. One, 
established in South Bend, Ind., 
is known as the De Luxe Silver 
Fox Kennels, Inc., and is a $150.- 
000 stock company. The animals 
for this company were purchased 
from Muskegon ranchers. 

If the Windswept Farms pros 
pect does not favor the group plan 
or decides not to establish his own 
ranch he can purchase the foxes 
and have them ranched for him by 
the farm management. 

Mr. Alvord will not sell foxes 
to an individual or a company 
unless expert care is provided for 
them. Foxes are just about the 
most fidgety animals alive. Dur- 
ing the breeding season the ap- 
proach of anybody but their 
super frightens them and may 
make them destroy their young 
The keeper does not know what 
it is to have a complete change of 
clothes at any one time. He must 
wear his soiled garments over th 
others for a time until the clea: 
ones have assimilated the proper 

“smell.” Otherwise the foxes wil! 
think he is a stranger and com 
plications will ensue. 

A person wanting to start a fox 
ranch with Windswept stock must 
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Leadership 


Cosmopolitan’s leadership 


in school service is shown 


in the following summary re- 
ceived from N. W. Ayer & Son 


in response to their questionnaire recently 
sent out to 600 educational institutions. 


‘Magazines ‘Named Points 
Cosmopolitan .. . 32 70 
Harper’s Bazar .. . . 29 73 
Vogue 17 4! 
Literary Digest . . . . 15 32 
Good Housekeeping . 15 31 
Harper’s 30 
Red Book 20 


In addition Atlantic, Century, Review of Reviews, 
Scribner’s and St. Nicholas were mentioned.” 








Cosmopolitan’s showing is based on results. 


osmopoli 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


W. S. Biro A. C. G. HaMMEsranr ] 1 Baex-tr 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager Weuw ns e “anager 
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either go to the farms himself and 
receive instruction or hire as 
keeper somebody who has. The 
Government is maintaining a num- 
ber of ex-soldiers on the farms 
under its vocational education sys- 
tem and these are being trained as 
63rd year. 

Since Mr. Alvord started to ad- 
vertise nationally he has adopted 
a plan of trade-marking his furs 
and animals. If the purchaser of 
Windswept foxes keeps the strain 
pure by introducing no “outside” 
blood he is privileged to place the 
Windswept trade-mark tag on the 
pelts he sells and to market his 
live animals under the same name. 
In other words, he can use the 
trade-mark as though it were his 
own individual property. The 
trade-mark plan is being merchan- 
dised as a prominent part of the 
Windswept Farms selling ma- 
chinery. It is regarded as a strong 
selling argument in that it pro- 
vides a plan whereby the furs can 
be backed by the responsibility of 
the producer and guaranteed as to 
the origin of the live animal and 
the quality and genuineness of the 
pelt itself. 

The trade-mark will be exten- 
sively advertised in an: effort to 
create a demand for Windswept 
fox furs as such. Potential pur- 
chasers are told that this places 
within their reach a constantly 
growing asset which will increase 
in value as the cumulative effect 
of the advertising becomes ap- 
parent. Arrangements are now 
being made with leading retailers 
in large cities to stock the furs 
and to advertise them under their 
trade-marked name. 

The sellers of silver fox pelts 
are fortunate in that their prod- 
uct cannot be imitated by dyeing. 
Most of the cheaper grades of fox 
furs sold for $100 or less are red 
fox pelts dyed black. The-silver 
fox cannot be imitated because 
each individual hair of the pelt is 
divided into three distinct colors. 
There is a tip of silver, then a sec- 
tion of black and another section 
of silver coming néxt to the body. 
To dye a red pelt in imitation of 
this it would be necessary to color 
each hair separately—quite an im- 
possible process. 
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Death of 
Roy V. Somerville 
of “Punch” 


OY VERNON SOMER 

ville, for twelve years adver 
tising manager of London Punch 
died at Whitehall Court, in Lon 
don, on July 24. He was in hi 
63rd year. 

Mr. Somerville was well know: 
not only to the advertising fra 
ternity of this country, but in ad 
vertising circles practically al 
over the world. He was identi 
fied with advertising interests i: 
the United States, Canada an 
abroad all his life. He was o 
Canadian birth. He entered th 
publishing business on his father’ 
paper, The True Banner, of Dun 
das, Ontario, and later becam: 
the owner of this publication 
After that he was the advertisins 
manager of the Canadian Pacifi 
Railroad. Finally he opened ai 
agency for Canadian newspapers 
in New York. From this he went 
to London in 1897 as representa 
tive of the Toronto Globe. His 
next connection was with th 
Butterick Publishing Company 
where he was employed in various 
capacities, serving at one time as 
English advertising manager of 
Butterick papers. 

Mr. Somerville was one of the 
school of Americans who carried 
the. advertising ideas and pra 
tices of this country to Great 
3ritain. Since becoming the ad 
vertising director of Pun 
twelve years ago he achieved ai 
enviable record. He was an ad 
vertising man _ who believed 
explicitly in taking his own med 
cine. He never ceased to advet 
tise Punch from the time that 
he took hold of its advertisin 
pages. Even during the darkes' 
days of the war, despite pape 
shortages and Government rc 
strictions of every sort, he cor 
tinued fo advertisingly exploit 
Punch. Mr.'Somerville belonge: 
to the League of the Chart 
Club readers of Printers’ In 
He said a few years ago that |! 
read the first number and hai 
missed few since. 
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occupies 61.37 square miles with- 
in its corporate limits. 


The wants of its thickly settled 
population are supplied by close- 
ly grouped retail distributors— 
211g grocery stores, 472 drug 
stores, 263 hardware stores. 


CS i ke nocrceey aay: 


estes actetant ctadhe a ceatietintitnatatteetatetaeetote ici ce oe 


National advertisers entering 
the St. Louis territory display 
merchandising wisdom who con- 
centrate their sales and adver- 
tising efforts in this compact 
market first; who sell it thor- 
oughly at minimum cost by plac- 
ing advertising in the most pop- 
ular mediums with negligible 
duplication in circulation—the 
evening newspapers. 


ee a ee 


Necessarily on the List— 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


don’t say “Paper”—Say “STAR” 


Trade Mark Registered 














National Advertising Kepresentatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia LosAngeles San Francisco 
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! 

i 
sacral 
Miss. ; Ma. 
! 


Radius of Inner 
circle—50 miles. EE 8 
50-mile intervals at O ES ae 
between circles. 


DAILY 
(More than 200,000) 


F a map could show the qvaolity as well 

as the quantity of The Globe-Democrat’s 
circulation, this advertisement alone would 
convince you of the great possibilities in 
the St. Louis market. 

Here is wealth in a district of industry 
and agriculture. 

—aAnd this one newspaper is the only 
one which even claims to cover this 
district. 


siaiaetiad (3 | ob p- 


The Newspaper of 


F. St. J. Richards Guy 8. Osborn 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 


Dorland Agency, Ltd., London 
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Radius of Inner 
circle—50 miles. 
50-mile intervals 
between circles. 


SUNDAY 


(More than 4 Million) 
E Sunday circulation of The Globe- 


Democrat covers an even greater field 
than the daily, which is the largest among 
St. Louis newspapers. 

Here is intensive coverage throughout 
The Globe-Democrat’s famous 150-mile 
radius, with further influence reaching into 
the great Southwest. 

Globe-Democrat advertising spreads 
your message among dealers and con- 
sumers alike. 


Memocrat 


Tl The Mississippi Valley 


J. 8. Scolaro C. Geo. Krogness 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Associated American Newspapers, Paris 
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What actually happens 
to advertising ts the all- 
important factor. 


I? cox 
itis MMM, ANTM 
Don’t Drive a Derby Denter : 
2 thert ride a T ‘HI 
nic 
of illu 
not co 


51-33 CANFIELD AVENUE & 
OETROT. MICH. better-1 


July lath, 1922. eral co 


WATSON STABILATOR COMPANY 
OF DETROIT 


WATSON STABLATORS 
WHITMORE | 


s 
(DEAL SPRING COVERS 


The Detroit Pree Pre: 
Detroit, Pichivam. 


Attention: 


19 Justice to your prper I fi 


51-53 Canfield Ave E Sy + 
me = \ that if aterect 
Glendale 9170 VV ite desirability #6 an id Co eneter 
ricing end be setisfied. 
= the Pree Press hes done just thet. 
ean ff asking #1) jepects and inouiries 
where they heard of cur device. It has been most eretitying te 
heer them say they sae it io the Pree Press. 





Dusiness has rrom in volume to ® point in excess of 
our original plans--tesed on s epeculetive possibility te ettrect 
interest end popularize our device—the Mtsos Stal iloto 


Ym may de ensured Let we feel no mean appreciation for 
the assistence yuu have been to us. © "re sure Our scvertising 


= 


SPECIALISTS IN EASY-RIDING EQUIPMENT 





yeas 


After “Derby Denters’” 


Watson Stabilator advertising is an 
shes EXCLUSIVE Free Press account. 


Representatives 


iiaaties te Sibiatidd tate Mr. Rippingille’s letter explains 
New York how the advertising built his busi- 
Chicago ness. He needed no other medium. 

Detroit . ° 
‘ian meine Free Press circulation has a proven 
ability to ring the cash register bell. 


TheDetvroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 


rroun 











How to Picture the Utility of the 
Technical Product 


y Be Made as Attractive as Jllustrations in Mediums Intended for 
General Circulation. 


By Walter F. Mulhall 


‘HE manufacturer of a tech- and luxury. The little girl with 
nical product faces difficulties the Kodak is shown as_ she 
of illustration that ordinarily do snaps grandmother reading to the 
not confront the advertiser of a_ kiddies. 
better-understood article of gen- But far more difficult is the 
eral consumption, problem of the technical adver- 
tiser who would sug- 
gest the utility of an 
ee ' engineering specialty. 
What Arches Will Do Of course, ~ the 
manufacturer can al- 
on over 43,000 locomotives and has proven its value on each one ways show a photo- 
oe ee graph, line drawing 
sodliation eaglh,, you tocuee thie 00m or phantom view of 
ARS ORE his product. But 
tt) capacity of Ge Seceme WE such illustrations 
c—more wns hauled per have their draw- 
backs. Not only are 
they usually uninter- 
esting in themselves, 
but they convey little 
to any but the tech- 
nically trained read- 
er. And even the 
technical man may 
not always grasp the 
utility of the device 
from photograph or 
drawing. To make 
matters more diffi- 
cult, the man who 
controls the purse- 
strings may not have 
AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. an engineering, or 
Guthe —_ ea even a practical 
tise a training. Such a man 
° ~ . LA h is interested in the 
Security Sectional Arch fyenicaarticte 
I oe not so much for its 
construction or me- 
USTRATIONS MAKE GOOD USE OF COMPARISONS IN chanical excellence as 
MAKING THEIR POINT e 
for its dollars-and- 
cents possibilities. 
The advertiser of a table sauce The technical advertiser, then, 
can always suggest the use of his must picture the utility of his 
product by placing his distinctively product in such a way as to at- 
labeled bottle close to a realistic tract and interest the man who 
reproduction of a tempting platter influences its purchase, be that 
of meats. Toilet articles may be man an engineer or a non-technical 
shown on a dressing table. Pianos executive. 
and vacuum cleaners are set in Hidden away in the firebox of 
surroundings that suggest taste practically every locomotive are 





Pine T for a moment that the Security Sectional Arch is installed 
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some thirty pieces of brick and a 
few supporting tubes, which con- 
stitute an arch or baffle wall that 
insures better fuel consumption. 
These arches increase locomotive 
capacity, reduce firebox mainte- 
nance, eliminate engine failures 
due to lack of steam and, last but 


it 


Mode in two typer—foreed 


end naturel draft 


IMinois Stoker Co., 108 W. 7th St., Alton, Il. 


ILLIN 


CYT 


or 


wien Oem pares AIR CONTROL 


TECHNICAL ADVERTISER FINDS A WAY OF SHOWING IN 
ILLUSTRATION WHAT HE SAYS IN THE TEXT 


not least, save their own cost in a 
month’s operation. Quite a sales 
story to put across pictorially. 
Usually the points are taken one 
at a time. Occasionally a resumé 
is presented, as in the advertise- 
ment shown with this article, 
“What Arches Will Do.” 

He who runs may read the story 
of arch functions and economies. 
The 16 per cent increase in loco- 
motive capacity is suggested by 
the cut of an engine hauling an 
unusually long freight train. A 
crossed-out drawing of a fuel pile 
labeled “10 per cent” represents 
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the reduction in fuel consumption. 
The 75 per cent saving in flue- 
repair bills is similarly pictured, 
Better steaming qualities of 
arch-equipped engines are evi- 
denced by the steam gauge with 
the hand pointing to 200 pounds 
pressure. A coal pile with a sur- 
printed “$100” ac- 
companies the para- 
graph that tells how 
$100 worth of coal 
saved in the first 
month’s operation 
pays the initial cost 
of the arch. 

It is easy to back 
up an automobile, but 
it’s a back-breaking 
job to reverse a loco- 
motive with the ordi- 
nary hand lever. For 
heavy locomotives, 
particularly those 
running back and 
forth in switching 
service, there is an 
air-operated device 
which actuates the 
reversing mechanism. 
In appearance _ this 
reversing gear is a 
simple cylinder that 
might be part of the 
air-brake equipment. 
So, instead of tedi- 
ous paragraphs de- 
scribing the construc- 
tion of the gear and 
its method of opera- 
tion. the advertiser 
tells the story with a 
photograph showing 
a little girl about to 
reverse the world’s 
largest locomotive by a simple 
movement of the Ragonnet Re- 
verse Gear. The name on the cab 
identifies the engine as the huge 
triplex of the Erie Railroad, an 
engine that not even a powerful 
man could reverse with the usual 
hand-lever. To the railroad man, 
the position of the little girl in 
the cab with her hand on the 
easily recognized Ragonnet Re- 
verse Lever tells the whole story. 

A feature of the Illinois Stoker 
is the fine adjustment of the air 
supplied to each section of the 
fuel bed. By means of this 


ite 
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Announcement 


Biipitesing with the sense of July. 
1922, the name of Electrical 
Review and Industrial Engineer, 
has been changed to 
Industrial Engineer 
—devoted to the maintenance 
and operation of electrical and 
associatea mechanical systems in 
mills and factories. 

This change involves no modi- 
fication of the editorial policy, 
but makes it possible through the 
name to indicate more definitely 
the editorial scope of this publica- 


* tion. It will continue as it has 


during the past six issues as a 
new series of the Electrical Review 
established in 1882. 


A maintenance man in a small 
factory tells us that he buys 
$50CO worth of tools, repair parts, 
etc. per year. 

Industrial Engineer is read by 
15,000 such men in large and 
small industrial plants. 


Industrial Engineer 
1570 Old Colony Bidg. 
Chicago, III. 


ew York 
jadelphia 
Cleveland 


A San F: i 
MSGraw Hill get 
Publicsti 
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adjustment, operated by a hand 
wheel, the size of the fire is easily 
controlled and more efficient, eco- 
nomical combustion is obtained. 
To get across this big advan- 
tage the advertiser uses an illus- 
tration of a hand grasping a con- 
trol wheel, the accompanying 
headline reading: “Cutting coal 
costs with a twist of 
the wrist.” The un- 
usual illustration and 
its caption not only 
present a selling 
point but arouse an 
interest that leads to 
a reading of the 
copy. 

Dumorite, the new 
guncotton - nitro- 
glycerin dynamite 
made by the Du- 
ponts, opens the way 
to lower blasting 
costs because it can 
be bought for one- 
third less than ordi- 
nary 40 per cent 
dynamite and will do 
the same work, stick 
for stick. The price 
advantage of 
new explosive is set 
forth by an illustra- 
tion of an opened 
box of ordinary 
dynamite, alongside 
of which is the larger 
box of Dumorite 
that can be had for 
the same money. “% 
More Per Dollar” 
runs the headline, in 
which the fractional 
figure “4” is prominently en- 
larged. The strength of Dumor- 
ite and how it helps to reduce 
blasting costs are further ex- 
plained in the copy. 

Two _ striking photographs 
graphically portray the efficiency 
and labor-saving economy of the 
Link-Belt method of mechanically 
handling lime and stone. “How 
Do You Handle Lime?” is the 
caption over the two photographs ; 
“Like This,” and an arrow points 
to a picture of a number of labor- 
ers drawing the kilns by hand, pil- 
ing the lime on the floor and cart- 
ing it away in wheelbarrows; “Or 





“BEFORE AND AFTER” 
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Like This,” and another arrow 
points to a photograph of an al- 
most incredibly clean plant where 
the lime is taken from the kilns by 
machinery and chuted to a con- 
veyor by which it is moved to 
crushers or cars. The contrast 
between the dirty, old-fashioned 
plant with its expensive hand 


How DoWalendie Lime? 


this A®ove- —the okl-fashioned system of drawing the kilns by hand, piling 
lime on the floor, and carting to crusher 


r cars in wheelbarrows. 


IN BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISIN( 


labor, and the clean, modern plant 
with its machine-handling equip- 
ment, is so marked and so clear 
that the efficiency and economy of 
the Link-Belt equipment is readily 
grasped, even by one who has 
never seen the inside of a plant 
where lime is handled. 

These are but a few instances, 
selected because of their diversity 
and the highly technical character 
of the advertised products. 
Photographs or drawings of these 
things would tell little, even ‘o 
men who authorize their pur- 
chase. But, pictured and cap- 
tioned as they are, the advertise- 
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100% Coverage 
In City of Million 


HAT is now the achievement of The De- 
troit News. By acquiring The Detroit 
Journal, The Detroit News consolidates two 
great circulations. Previous to this consoli- 
dation The Detroit News had, as a house to 
house canvass proved, more than 90% cov- 
erage of Detroit and vicinity. The addition 
of Detroit’s next largest week day circula- 
tion, that of The Detroit Journal, gives The 
Detroit News a perfect coverage of the field, 
leaving it the only evening paper having 
Associated Press service. 


It is doubtful whethef any paper in a city 
as large as Detroit (fourth in population in 
the United States) has such a proportion of 
circulation to the number of homes as The 
Detroit News. This wonderful coverage 
added to the remarkable responsiveness of 


Detroit News readers to its advertising ap- 
peal and the basic soundness of Detroit’s 
prosperity gives to national advertisers an 
opportunity for marketing and merchan- 
dising through The Detroit News scarcely 
available elsewhere in the United States. 


The Detroit News) 


Double Nearest Week Day Competitor's Circulation, 
Greatest Sunday Circulation 


“Always in the Lead” 


Member National Newspapers, Inc., Sunday Advertising in Color 
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No Trespassing 


A Story of Youth and Hate 
and Love and Treasure Trove 


> > 


m<¢ 


By. SAMUEL Hopkins ADAMS 


~ in the August issue of 
The ELKS MAGAZINE 


A request on the letterhead of any national adver- 


tiser or agency will bring the August issue forthwith. 
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UDGE The Elks Magazine as 
an advertising medium by the 
worth of its editorial contents. 


In the August number, for instance, are 


Stories and Illustrations and 
Feature Articles by Decorations by 


Samuel Hopkins Adams Kenneth M. Ballantyne 
Bozeman Bulger Charles S. Bigelow 
Arthurand John A.Chapman Franklin Booth 
Richard Connell W. H. French 
Courtney Ryley Cooper George Giguere 
Hon. James J. Davis Oscar F. Howard 
Richard LeGallienne R. L. Lambdin 
Lawrence Perry Herman Palmer 
Anna McClure Sholl Paul Reilly 

John V. A. Weaver Everett Shinn 

Wm. Almon Wolff Frederic Dorr Steele 


All in a single average issue! 


After all, the greatest advertising 
mediums are the greatest magazines. 


Gihe Gis 


Magazine 


“850,000 Voluntarily Subscribed For” 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Telephone Vanderbilt 8757 
Eastern Orrice: Rufus French, Inc., New York 
New Enoianp Orrice: Charles Dorr—J. Walter Cameron, 
Western Orricw: Archer 4, King, Inc., Chicago 
Pactrio Coast Orviom: 4. J. Norrie Hil, San Francisco 
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ments cited effectively ‘present 
functions: and advantages in ways 
that are easily grasped. 

|; A glance through ‘the leading 
technical or business papers will 
disclose many examples of similar 
imgenuity and advertising thought. 
The layout of the technical adver- 
tisement is keeping step with the 
march of advertising progress. 
The bird’s-eye view of the fac- 
tory and the .picture of the long- 
whiskered founder of the Blank 
Manufacturing Company are 
rapidly, and happily, disappearing 
from the pages of our technical 
and business journals. 


A Burglar Alarm Association 


At a meeting of officers and repre- 
sentatives of burglary alarm Associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada, 
held in Chicago last week, a permanent 
association, known as the International 
Electric Protective Association, was 
formed. Simon B. Hess, of the Metro- 
politan Electric Protection Company, 
was elected president, and F. F. Rowell, 
of the Holmes Electric Protective Com- 
pany, was made secretary-treasurer. 


Death of Stephen J. Richardson 


Stephen J. Richardson, former assist- 
ant business manager and circulation 
manager of the New York World, died 
in New York last week in his seventy- 
first year. Mr. Richardson left the 
World in 1906 ant later helped to estab- 
lish the Bronx Home News. He was 
at one time with the New York Journgl 
and Tribune. 


Oswego, “Times” Appoints 
Representative 

David J. .Randall, New York, has 
been appointed national advertising rep- 
resentative of the Oswego, N. Y., Times. 
R. Bowers, formerly of the Water- 
town, N. Y., Standard, has been made 
advertising manager of the Times under 

C. S, Snowden, the general manager. 


Goodrich Sales Run into Many 
Millions 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, tires, 
tubes, etc., reports net sales in the 
neighborhood of $39,000,000 for the first 
six months of this year. Net earnings 
for the same period are unofficially re- 
ported to be $1,312,000. 





Better Business Commission 
Meeting 


The National Better Business Com- 
mission will hold its semi- annual meet- 
ing at Washington, 1D. C., from October 
16 to 19. 


“Companion. 
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Seth Mendell Is Dead 


Seth Mendell, the first president and 
treasurer of the Perry Mason Company 
Boston, publisher of The Youth's Con 
panion, died in Duxbury, Mass., last 
week. Mr. Mendell was seventy-sever 
years old. 

Many years ago Mr. Mendell becam: 
associated with the late Daniel S. Ford 
owner and publisher of The Youth’ 
He became Mr. Ford’s 
manager and trusted executive. At Mr 
Ford’s death Mr. Mendell became one 
of his.executors. 

When the Perry Mason Compan) 
was incorporated in accordance wit! 
Mr. Ford’s wish, as expressed in his 
will, Mr. Mendell was made its presi 
dent and treasurer. Mr. Mendell upo: 
reaching the age of seventy resigned th: 
offices of president and treasurer and 
retained only the office of director o 
the publishing company. 


Preparing to Advertise 
Wenatchee Apples 


“Eat Wenatchee Apples, Inc.,” is th 
corporate name of a group of appk 
growers representing 18,000 acres is 
the Wenatchee Valley of the State of 
Washington. The association has bee: 
organized for the purpose of advertis 
ing and will not handle sales. Th: 
advertising campaign, scheduled t 
start in October, will be conducted by 
the Los Angeles office of Lord & 
Thomas. Space will be used in maga 
zines and newspapers and on outdoo 
displays and on posters on subway and 
elevated stations. 

The grower contracts provide fo: 
three cents a box for advertising, to b« 
deducted by the dealers and paid over 
to the association for a _ three-year 
period. 


Van Camp Advertises to 
Home rh 


The Van Camp Products Compan; 
does not sidenealibigee the size of its 
home market in Indianapolis. In 400 
line newspaper space in that city 
compares the company’s daily outpu 
with the Indianapolis Soldiers an 
Satlors Monument, an illustration 
which appears near the top of the ad 
vertisement, beneath the heading, “Wil 

fou Remember Van Camp’s Produ 
tion?” An invitation is extended t 
the public to visit Van Camp’s “an 
see how the world’s greatest. kitchens 
prepare better food for your table.” 

It is brought out in the copy tha 
more than 570,000 packages are turne 
out in the Van Camp plant each day 
over 13,000,000 packages a month. 


Mushroom Account for Foley 
Agency 

The Richard A. Foley Advertisins 

Agency, Inc., Philadelphia, has secure 

the advertising account of E. H. Jacol 

West Chester, Pa., grower of mushrooms 
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Halftones of the Oil Market 
NUMBER 6 


FIELD or REFINERY STORAGE 


Storagein the field to take care of the average 350,000- 

barrel-daily excess of production over consumption 

and storage in the thousands of local distributing 

centers demands large investments by the Billion. 

Doliar Oil Industry in the types of equipment sug- 
gested above. 


ma NATIONAL = 
xo DETROLEUM *™= 


812 HURON ROAD NE § CLEVELAND, on10 
PF ORONPENROR IIE 8 TRAE AS 
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‘~ they're 
PLAIN 


83% of all the national adve 
Cleveland newspapers during t 
in The Plain Dealer—53% of them 


Digest of National Advertising appearing 








—Plai 

and One 

Plain Dealer Other 

Classifications Exclusively Paper 
Automobiles ........... 49 38 
Books and Stationery..... 62 17 
Foods and Grocery Stores. 27 21 
a eee 33 9 
Household Furnishings... 9 
a i - 30 7 
oo wiecew ete 161 2! 
OS Cee 6 . 
Drugs St. and Prop. Med. 35 38 
Women’s Apparel ....... 8 3 
Railroads and Steamships. 40 I] 
Resorts and Hotels....... 85 10 
SE ach sian 0 4.40 hia Wea @ 4 l 
ee ee 3 2 
Musical Instruments..... 5 2 
Plumbing and Heating... 7 
Toilet Preparations ...... 18 18 
Miscellaneous .......... 114 21 

696 








J. B. Woodward 
810 Times Bldg. 
New York 
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advesg campaigns published by 
ng tht six months of 1922 appeared 
themiePlain Dealer, EXCLUSIVELY! 


pearingyyeland newspapers Jan. 1-July 1, 1922 


a 














—Plater— Plain 
nd One nd Two Dealer Not in 
Other § Other Total Plain Total 
Paper QPapers Accounts Dealer Accounts 
38 24 111 115 
17 9 88 14 102 
21 27 75 30 105 
9 3 45 7 52 
| l 1] 0 11 
7 0 37 4 41 
2| 21 203 \4 217 
4 0 10 3 13 
38 67 140 59 199 
3 l 12 + 16 
1] 16 67 l 68 
10 2 97 22 119 
| 0) 5 1 6 
2 () 5 l 6 
2 () 7 3 10 
| 0) 8 2 10 
18 13 49 10 59 
21 1] 146 26 172 
22 205 1321 





















Security Bldg. 
Chicago 








Woodward & Kelly 





Fine Arts Bldg. 
Detroit 
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One Cent 
At 


For one cent the Post Office will carry for you She. 
two ounces of sales literature (a 32-page booklet - 
3% x 6) to any point in the United States. Here custor 
is the most attractive market in the world. If in : 
you sell something that people want, you can sell . 


Why 
it to incredibly larger multitudes by buying one inguir 


per 


cent stamps and going directly into the homes and fr 
offices of your prospects. Third class postage, by 
the way, is one thing that has not gone up in price. 


ed 


Phi 


Direct selling through the mails will be successful ode 


only if certain fundamental principles are ob- turer 
served: a cle 
who b 


i ft 
1. You must have something that people want. a 


2. You must sell this something at a reason- chow 
able price. tion h 

3. You must have a mailing list. for s 
4. You must have extraordinarily good copy. some 

5. You probably should have some good illus- ing. 

trations. presef 
6. You must have good printing. oon 
- lized | 
We can provide 4 out of the 6 prerequisites. the pz 
Comps 
We can supply (3) a fairly good mailing list. We throug 
. . a The 
can furnish (4) effective selling copy. We can as an 
provide (5) the kind of illustrations that make a 
for sales. We are (6) good printers, | oe 
| don’t : 
Will you buy the stamps? rw! 
thoug 
have t 
e ganiz 
Charles Francis Press = 
| sey 


over 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 chief 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City a 


anc 
the 
per 











Cultivating the New Sales Outlet 


Ev-rwear Hosiery Company’s Successful Campaign to Get Shoe Dealers 
to Install Hosiery Departments 


By John P. Wilder 


A HOSIERY manufacturer was 
f > being fitted to a pair of ox- 
fords when he overheard a clerk 
behind him directing a feminine 
customer to a store across the 
street where she might buy stock- 
ings to match her new pumps. 
“\Why don’t you sell hosiery?” he 
inquired of the young Cock Robin 
perched on the fitting stool in 
front of him. “Gowan!” respond- 
ed the man with the shoe-horn. 
“This is a shoe store.” 

[hus briefly, and in. words to 
that general effect, I am told that 
the idea of selling hosiery to shoe 
stores was born. The manufac- 
turer went back to his office with 
a clear conviction that the lady 
who bought the pumps would have 
left an extra profit with the shoe- 
man if he had had stockings to 
show her. He carried the convic- 
tion home with him at night, and 
for several days thereafter did 
some quiet investigating and think- 
ing. At the end of the period he 
presented certain conclusions and 
recommendations to his asso- 
ciates, which have since crystal- 
lized into the settled campaign on 
the part of the Everwear Hosiery 
Company to obtain distribution 
through shoe stores. 

The availability of the shoe store 
as an outlet for hosiery is so ob- 
vious today, that it is hard, per- 
haps, to imagine a time when it 
wasn’t seriously considered. I 
don’t suppose the Everwear people 
were actually the first who ever 
thought of it, but they appear to 
have been the first to make an or- 
ganized effort to put hosiery coun- 
ters into shoe stores.. There were 
several difficulties which had to be 

rcome, as a matter of fact, 

icf among which was undoubt- 
the attitude of the trade itself 
suggested above. The bigger 
more enterprising stores in 
> cities were willing to listen, 
aps, but to the average shoe 


merchant hosiery was “dry goods,” 
and belonged somewhere else, just 
as wire rat traps belonged in the 
hardware store and wrist watches 
in the jeweler’s stock. In the ele- 
gant and forceful‘ words of the 
shoe clerk, the first verdict was 
likely to be “Gowan! This is a 
shoe store.” 


AT FIRST, DEALERS COULD NOT SEE 
THIS SIDE-LINE 


That. attitude is understandable 
from the fact that the shoe mer- 
chant was probably less educated 
to the idea of side-lines than any 
other general class of retailers. 
He might carry a small line of or- 
namental buckles, some polishes 
and cleaners, and maybe a few 
shoe brushes, all of which were in- 
timately and obviously connected 
with his main business. But of 
the side-line proposition, as it is 
understood by other classes of 
merchants, he comprehended little 
or nothing. He bought his goods 
under a system peculiar to his own 
industry, sold them on a season- 
al basis also largely peculiar to 
himself, and regarded himself in 
general as a specialist. The job 
of getting him to branch out into 
a side-line was really harder than 
appears on the surface. He 
“knew” shoes, but did not know 
hosiery ; under the system of plac- 
ing a season’s orders months in 
advance he was likely to need all 
his available capital at certain 
periods; and he had a very gen- 
eral reluctance toward giving up 
any of his shelf space. 

The company, however, met the 
situation by pointing out to the 
shoe dealer the importance of cor- 
rect fitting in hosiery, both as re- 
gards the durability of the hosiery 
itself, and the comfort of the shoes 
with which it was worn. Much 
dissatisfaction with shoes is due 
in reality to badly fitting, bargain- 
counter hosiery, and the shoe 
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dealer understands the problem of 
fitting the human foot better than 
anyone else. The investment prob- 
lem was met by making up stand- 
ard assortments, and offering the 
dealer a definite proposition where- 
by he could put in a completely 
sized stock of hosiery at $150 or 


5 
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trade papers, the booklet alrea:y 
mentioned together with a ser 
of direct-mailing pieces, and 
fairly complete campaign 
newspaper advertisements to 
run by the dealers over their ov: 
names. In all of its efforts t 
company carefully refrained frou 
attempting to “h« 
the market, pointi 
out to the dea! 
that two or thr 
nationally advertis 





--that’s all you need to start you 
in this profitable new business ful. 


brands of hosiery 
should be carried 

order to make |! 
department success- 


The business-pap 


AN you spare ten feet of counter and 
floor space? That's all you need to 
start a hosiery department. 


tume they're selling shoes. 

No overhead. No rent—hosiery profits 
pay the whole store rent in many shoe 
stores. While « $150 stock of Everwear 
will give yous department. you 
don't even have to have the $150! Thirty 
days’ credit, you know. 

Shoe merchants everywhere are building 
shoe trade with hosiery sales—and realiz- 
ing « bigger profit than ever before. How 


copy played up (1) 
the idea of selling 
hosiery, (2), testi- 
monials from shoe 
retailers who had 
been successful, and 
(3), practical hints 
on the arrangement 
of stock and han- 
dling the hosiery de- 
partment. Each 
advertisement also 
featured definite as- 


“Hosiery 
free book that telle how. 


BOSTON OFTICE AxD sTOCE 





“BOILED DOWN’ 


$200. Furthermore, it was demon- 
strated that ten feet of floor space 
would be sufficient for the hosiery 
stock. A booklet was prepared, 
under the title “Passing Along a 
Business Building Idea,” cover- 
ing the entire proposition, and a 
few of the company’s salesmen 
were instructed to give it a try- 
out. Their success was great 
enough to warrant a consistent 
campaign to cultivate the shoe 
dealer as a permanent outlet for 
the company’s goods. 

This campaign included full- 
page advertisements in the shoe 


would you like to make your store 
Headquarters”? Write for the 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY COMPANY 
Dept. R, Milwankes, Wis. 


cmcace orrice ‘cents mate. tam ant Aen Owes 
Sas Daasctece GovWE ane ovece bee 


sortments of Ever- 
wear Hosiery. 

“A hosiery de- 
partment,” Says one 
piece of copy, “may 
be started inexpen- 
sively and simply on 

expenditure as 


at) 





Ss emmara ahi an i pas 
low as $200—which 
will equip a fairly 


TRADE-PAPER cory PRESENTING THE IDEA 


complete | stock of 
hosiery for men, 
women and children. 
You can start your department in 
an out-of-the-way corner, and by 
geal salesmanship you can make 
it p 

‘On the other hand, by far the 
best way is to put in a good 
stock, display it prominently, and 
advertise your store as ‘Hosiery 
Headquarters.’ Such _ tactics, 
backed by good merchandise and 
service, insure the success of your 
department. 

“Advertise your store as ‘Hos- 
iery Headquarters’—and see that 
your stock justifies your claim. It 
isn’t necessary to have a wide 
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Coming! 
September 7th 


Last year Life took a day off and 
rendered a few popular impersona- 
tions of its contemporaries, The 
Number-it was the Burlesque Num- 
ber was so well received,the demand 
for copies was all out of proportion 
to regular affairs, 


So Life’s going to repeat! Anewslant 
and some new circulation reconds. 


P.S. Ne! advertisers) Seatson Sale now. 
No advance in prices, 
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variety of many brands—you'll find 
that an assortment of three or 
four nationally advertised brands 
is sufficient. Everwear Hosiery, 
because of its medium price and 
reputation for wear, will be your 
best and most profitable seller to 
the great middle class. Other 
brands should be carried to appeal 
to the prosperous class as well. 

“You'll find that the Everwear 
company and the Everwear sales- 
meh are ready and eager to make 
your department a success. We'll 
be glad to answer a letter of in- 
quiry from you, and give you sen- 
sible, unbiased suggestions. Our 
salesmen are full of tested selling 
ideas—talk to them. Their pur- 
pose is not so much to sell you 
hosiery’ as it is to make your de- 
partment a success, knowing that 
we'll get our full share of the 
business we can help you develop. 
We are at your service.” 

At the time the campaign was 
started, only an occasional shoe 
store could be found which car- 
ried hosiery at all. “Today,” to 


quote Carl M. Huntley, the com- 


pany’s sales and advertising man- 
ager, “the great majority of shoe 
stores sell hosiery, and practically 
all of these stores feature Ever- 
wear. Since the inception of the 
campaign the Everwear Mills have 
been working at full capacity.” 


L. H. Frohman with Lyddon 
& Hanford 


Louis H. Frohman, who was head of 
an advertising agency bearing his name, 
in New York, before the war, has re- 
turned to the agency field. He has 
joined the Lyddon & Hanford Co., 

ochester, N. Y., and is in charge of 
production at its New York office. 
Shortly after the war Mr. Frohman was 
engaged in advertising agency work in 
Paris. Recently he was advertising 
manager of Durant Motors, Inc. 


W. L. Douglas Company 
Appoints G. B. Hendrick 


George B. Hendrick, assistant sales 
manager of the Fisk Rubber Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Company, Brockton, Mass. 
Before joining the Fisk company, 
Mr. Hendrick was sales manager of 
A. Mugford, Inc., Hartford, Conn., and 
was general manager of the Pittsburgh 
Post. and Sun and advertising manager 
of the Boston Traveler. 
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Wanamaker Republishes His 
Original “Rules of Business” 


When ie Wanamaker, the merc!:ant 
prince of Philadelphia and New York, 
started in the department store busi:.ess 
over a half century ago he set down ‘ive 
rules for the guidance of his employes. 
These rules he republished recently in 
one of his newspaper advertisements, un 
changed. They are: 

“First. That the price of each art'cl 
is fixed and unchangeable. 

“Second. That the visitors are n 
be importuned to buy. 

“Third. That the exact truth is tc 
told in answer to every question. 

“Fourth. That any defects in any 
fabric or article must be pointed out 
before sale to save returns. 

“Fifth. That purchasers shall be {ree 
to return their purchases, if in same 
condition as sold, and not simply for 
exchange, but to have cash returned or 
charges canceled.” 


Sugar Refiner Warns Against 
Flies 

_ The attractive power of sugar for flies 
is made a sales point in recent advertis 
ing copy of the Franklin Sugar Refining 
Company, Philadelphia. The copy showed 
three large flies, over the caption “Keep 
Flies Away from Sugar.” The text 
pointed out that flies carry disease and 
that they are specially attracted to sugar. 
“Why take a chance?” asks the copy. 
It then goes on to sell the Franklin 
product, -“‘weighed, packed and sealed by 
machine.”’ 


Business-Paper Advertising 
from Utah 


Stevens & Wallis, Inc., Salt Lake 
City, has been appointed to handle the 
advertising campaign of the Malco 
Products Corporation of that city. 
Business papers will be used for the 
time being. The 3-in-1 windshield 
cleaner will be featured. 

The same agency has also been 
awarded the contract for advertising the 
Utah State Fair. Daily and weckly 
Seupnepere throughout the State wil! be 
used. 


W. E. Cameron Now Vice- 
President of Biddle Agency 


William E. Cameron was recently 
elected vice-president and director of 
The Biddle Mew , Inc., advertising 
agency of Philadelphia. Mr, Cameron 
was for many years with N. W. Ayer & 
Son, and also formerly with the George 
Batten Company. 


Colorado Paper Appoints Coast 
Representative 

_ The J. R. Bidwell Company, San Fran 

cisco, has inted Pacific Coast 


representative of the Colorado Spriigs. 
Colo., Gazette. 
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HOW 


IS AGENCY 
SERVICE MEASURED? 


You frequently hear the com- 
plaint,“ We are looking for an 
agency that gives as much at- 
tention to small accounts as 
to large ones” The $50,000 
advertiser says it. The $25,- 
000 advertiser shouts it. The 
$10,000 advertiser fairly 
yells it. 

And that’s all the good it does. 
The man who expects to buy as 
much of anything for $1500 as 
can be bought for $7500 is always 
fooled, He’s the kind that buys 
wildcat stocks. He wants people 
to promise him the impossible. 
He gets that kind of an agency— 
and blames the system instead of 
himself. 

Is there a remedy? For some 
men—yes. In our 14 years’ expe- 
rience we have served about 100 
firms, A bare handful spent over 
$50,000 a year. So we had to learn 
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how to serve smaller advertisers 
profitably—and well. W estart by 
stating just what service we can 
deliver for 15% —and what fur- 
ther service would cost. 


We attempt nothing without 
sufficientremunerationtopermit 
careful work. Slap-dash ad vertis- 
ing isn’t our style. The man who 
says, “Oh, all we want you to do 
is to write some ads,” is a poor 
client for us. He would not ap- 
preciate 


The Hoops Method of 
Construéting cAdvertising 


This method of ours is a reve- 
lation tothe man who thinks that 
advertising is the offhand work 
of genius. It isso simple, so busi- 
nesslike. It means planning and 
producing advertising ascarefully 
as you plan your other business 
moves. 

It gives you advertising which 
you know is right. It keeps you 
from taking seriously the half- 
baked ideas every advertiser has 
offered to him. I explain all this 
personally to executives who 
want to make more profits out of 
advertising. W hen may I see you? 

WALTER W. HOOPS 


OOPS 


ADVERTISING COMPANY: EST-1908 


Carter Member — American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


9 EAST HURON STREET 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





First City t 


Babson’s Forecast of Business— 
September 1922 as compared 
with September 1921 ranks 
Joplin 140—the highest in the 
United States. 


Babson’s Seller’s Bulletin dated 
July 1922 lists Joplin among 


the nine cities where automobile 
sales should be best: New York, 
Boston, Albany, Norfolk, Evans- 
ville, Toledo, Birmingham, 
Joplin, Los Angeles. 


As information of this nature has such 
a vital bearing on the selection of spe- 
cial territories for national advertisers, 
we want to give you the “reasons why” 
for the Babson report:— 


Joplin Globe 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGEN 
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laces Joplin, Mo. 
ntire U. S. 


District Revenues for 1922 


A Five Million Dollar Tourist Crop— 
an unprecedented tourist trade pouring 
into the Ozark Playgrounds. 


An Eight Million Dollar Fruit Crop— 
the best one in three years. 


A Twenty-Five Million Dollar Manu- 


facturers’ Output—this will surpass all 
records for the past three years. 


A Twenty-Five Million Dollar Zinc 
and Lead Production—100% increase 
over 192]. 


A Forty-Five Million Dollar Harvest 
(including live stock) for the farmers 
of the District—at least a 75% increase 
over 1921. 


oplin News- Herald 


KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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A SALES REVIVAL 
TYPICAL OF THE 
NORTHWEST 


Sales for a large Northwestern seed com- 
pany dropped so low during 1921 that its 
financial condition became critical. 


Consistent advertising in The Farmer 
was renewed during 1922. 


Their income from sales this season was 
sufficient to pay off the 1921 deficit and 
to cover this year’s expenses as well. 


Farmers in the Northwest “came out” of 
their buying slump last spring. By fall 
they will have had another crop to add to 
their buying power and spirit. 


The most effective sales policy for the 
Northwest market is one built. around an 
adequate campaign in The Farmer. 


A specific analysis of this market and 
how to reach it will be furnished gladly. 
Write for it. 


TH 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Eastern Representatives : Western Representatives : 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., 
95 Madison Avenue, 1109 Transportation Bidg., 
New York City Chicago, Il. 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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This Man Says the Merchandise 
Broker Is a Has-Been 


Replying to “Sales Manager” He Says the Broker Is a Good Clerk but 
Poor Salesman 


By the Vice-President of a Manufacturing Company 


COULD not help but feel, 

when I read “A Sales Man- 
ager’s” recent article about the 
merchandise broker, that his com- 
pany must be especially fortunate 
in its selection of merchandise 
brokers. Reading it a second time 
over, I could not help but feel 
that possibly in his case the wish 
was father to the thought. 

I note, too, that he lays particu- 
lar stress on the possibilities in 
brokerage service. And he seems 
to have a certain few brokers in 
mind when he discusses these 
possibilities, 

Let us agree right here with this 
man that there are some very good 
merchandise brokers. Also let us 
agree that there would be nothing 
finer than a good supply of first- 
class merchandise brokers. 

But let us own up sadly to the 
real fact that there are so few 
first-class merchandise brokers in 
the food-product business that 
trying to conduct a sales depart- 
ment through brokers is like try- 
ing to climb up a hill when you 
slip back two feet for every foot 
you climb. There are not enough 
good brokers to offset the handi- 
cap of the number of inefficient 
hrokers with whom one must deal. 

The fact of the matter is that 
the trend of selling is away from 
the broker, which proves that the 
broker in modern selling is decid- 
edly not living up to his opportu- 
nities. Those opportunities arc 
there and it is a pity that the 
brokers are not up to them. 

In the practical consideration of 
the merchandise broker as a class, 
we cannot permit ourselves to 
judge this class by the few excep- 
tions which are good. We must 
take them by and large, as a class. 

The trouble with brokers as a 
class is that they are order writers 

| not salesmen, They are offerers 


of merchandise. They are too 
often buyers for the jobbers, 
rather than selling representatives 
for the principals. 

They are mighty satisfactory as 
fair-weather business writers, but 
woe be to the house that has to 
suffer along with brokers when 
real selling has to be done. I pity 
the sales manager who has the 
thankless job of trying to get a 
national organization of brokers 
to sell goods in the face of “con- 
ditions.” Let the time come when 
a product has to be sold—really 
sold—and nine brokers out of ten 
are out of the running. It is not 
fair to any sales department to 
try to get along in a pinch with a 
sales organization only ten per 
cent good. 


FOLLOWS THE EASY PATH 


Picture the average broker. It 
is true that he costs the principal 
less than a direct representative. 
But it is also true that he gives 


less. And the pity of it is that he 
is at his worst just when he should 
be at his best. The average bro- 
ker has a number of “accounts.” 
That is why he can exist on a 
smaller percentage than the direct 
representative. Let us consider 
why. It is because, when business 
is hard to get on one product, he 
tries to have something else to 
offer which may be easier to sell, 
so that he can make brokerage 
and keep going. 

But let us look at this more 
closely. Suppose the broker is han- 
dling a line of soup. The soup 
business becomes difficult. Com- 
petition becomes active. The only 
way to keep the line moving is to 
redouble the selling effort and 
even then the volume may be re- 
stricted. What does the broker 
do? Does he lay aside everything 
else and work night and day on 
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soup? No! Just the opposite. 
He says to himself: “This is no 
time to sell soup. What I have to 
do is make hay while the sun 
shines and get busy on nuts ana 
raisins.” So he writes his soup 
principal a letter telling him 
about competitive conditions, rec- 
ommends either a lower price or 
a big price concession, and gets 
to work on nuts. 

Please keep in mind that I am 
not saying this is the case with all 
merchandise brokers. But also 
keep in mind that I maintain that 
it is the case with the vast ma- 
jority of brokers. And you can’t 
really blame the broker. In his 
own mind, he regards himself 
working as much for his buyers 
as he does for his principals. 
Often he hardly knows his prin- 
cipals. But he knows his local 
buyers well. And these buyers 
talk to him like this: “Bill, do 
you need the principal more or 
do you need us more? Aren’t we 
your bread and butter? Now, I'd 
like to buy this car of tomatoes 
from you—rather give you the 
business than anybody. But I 
You get 


can’t pay your price. 
your people to ship me a car at 
25 cents less than that price and 


the car is yours.” So the broker 
wires the principal, charges col- 
lect, that the Smith Wholesale 
Grocery Company offers so and so 
for a car of tomatoes. There was 
no talk of quality—no real effort 
to sell the car at the price. Many 
a time the principal, needing the 
business, sells the car at the 
lower price. The brokerage may 
be ten cents for the case. The 
principal is out also the extra 25 
cents—a total of 35 cents. But all 
he sees is the small brokerage. 
He knows that it might have cost 
him 20 cents a case to handle it 
through a direct representative. 
Another acute position in which 
the broker finds himself greatly to 
the detriment of his principal is 
that of depending upon half a 
dozen large buyers to whom he 
wishes to sell a number of lines. 
“Bill, I see you are selling the 
Bessy Corporation,” one jobber 
says. “Now, you know that those 
folks are not working along 
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‘legitimate’ lines, and I don’t lik 
to see that. Of course you ru 
your own business, but we ru 
ours. I can’t afford to compete wit!) 
them. You and I are old friends 
so I want to tell you in advanc: 
If you sell them you can’t sell m« 
because I am not going to hand! 
the same brands.” That's all fai 
and aboveboard and innocent o 
the face of things, but the broke 
knows that this buyer handles te: 
cars to one of the other chap an 
he knows which side of his bread 
the butter is on. He isn’t so much 
afraid of losing business on a 
standard, known line that is in de 
mand, but he knows that he is 
going to be punished by the with 
drawal of business on unbranded 
goods like bulk dried beans, pea 
nuts, etc. We are not blaming 
the broker. But we do say that 
this is a condition which injures 
the principal. 


GOOD USE FOR THE BROKER 


I can see one real use for th 
merchandise broker and that is as 
a local clerk for detail work. | 
can appreciate that many houses 
find it of great service to have a 
local broker who handles the re- 
ceipt and ‘disbursement of car- 
loads, sends out the invoices, re- 
ports stocks on hand, attends to 
collections, sends in orders and 
does such other detail work as 
comes up in the local market. For 
such a service, a broker is en 
titled to a reasonable fee. 

But to employ a broker as a 
“selling representative” is an ex 
perience so replete with disap- 
pointments that it is well lef: 
alone. The average broker can 
take orders. He cannot sell. 

In the old days when the jobbe: 
sold as well as handled branded 
goods other than his own privat: 
labels, the broker had more of 
chance. But today the broke: 
without a retail sales force is fa: 
far away from being a “selling 
representative.” 

And I might say right here tha 
this is a shame. Theoretically, 
man who is a good salesman ough’ 
to be able to take three or fou 
non-competitive lines and repre 
sent them all in a certain market 
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Nearly $3,000,000 


First Six Months Business 1922 
From the Farmers 
By a Syracuse Concern 


4 
The Post-Standard covers a rich Agri- 

cultural, Dairy and Fruit center in 

Central and Northern New York, esti- 

mated value of crops, products and har- 

vest for 1922 will exceed ; 

TWO HUNDRED MIL- 

LION DOLLARS. A net 

work of modern State 

Roads, fast flying trolley 

lines and up-to-date Motor 

Bus service in every direc- A 

tion makes it easy, inexpensive and convenient for 

the farmer to reach Syracuse in a short time. 


Go After This Trade 


Mr. National Advertiser! 


The Post-Standard is the only Syracuse news- 
paper delivered to the homes of the farmer the same 
day it is issued. It is an influential HOME news- 
paper, read by prosperous farmers with money to 
spend—and who will spend it if you place your 
sales appeal where it will reach the greatest number 
of prospective customers. 

REMEMBER: jerrcrs are ike Syracuse residents 
— they respond to Post-Standard advertising the same day. 


Syracuse is the buying center for over a MILLION and a 
QUARTER persons. 


The Syracuse 
Post-Standard 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc., Representative 
New York Boston Detroit Chicago 
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taking one or two or more men 
into his organization and covering 
the retail and wholesale trade. 
And it is not all theory. It is 
being done. There are several 
such organizations and they are 
a credit to themselves. They are 
so good that they arouse the hopes 
of many a manufacturer who 
thinks that he can get fifty or 
sixty more like those few good 
organizations. He thinks he can 
—but he does not. And as we 
mentioned before—the time when 
the broker as a class shows his 
true worth is just at that tough 
time when business is needed and 
only real salesmanship can get it. 

This sounds bitter, possibly. 
Perhaps it is so. But in that case 
I can only say that it is because 
I have depended upon brokers. I 
have had to put my trust in them 
when business had to be obtained. 
And I have wired and written and 
begged and implored for business 
that salesmanship could have ob- 
tained. And I have had to learn 
that in such cases the dictum of 
the majority of brokers is: “It 
can’t be done. Conditions won't 
permit it.” 

Conditions! That word is the 
bugbear of the broker. It is his 
open-sesame to excuses. It is his 
prize alibi. He uses it as a blanket 
to cover his weaknesses. He uses 
it so often and so religiously that 
he has come to believe his own 
alibis. 

And what has been the result? 
He has let that word “Conditions” 
so completely dominate him that 
it has actually turned from an ex- 
cuse and alibi into his own execu- 
tioner. The very condition which 
he has used so long as an excuse 
for being unable to sell has made 
it mecessary for house after 
house, as soon as it sees the light, 
either to turn away from the 
broker entirely or else supplement 
his efforts with its own force, rec- 
ognizing the fallacy of any longer 
trying to sell goods today with a 
machine which does not sell. 


George F. ineeeen, recently sales and 
advertising manager of the General 
Heating & Ventilating Co., Los Angeles, 
has joined the Foster & Kleiser Co., out- 
door advertising, Los Angeles. 
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A Vote for the First Advertis- 
ing Book 
Voss & Stern 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES 
New York, July 24, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It is interesting to note that no on 
has mentioned an advertising handboo : 
which, from a_ historical viewpoin', 
should certainly be included in the ten 
best. This book is probably the firs: 
that was ever compiled _ ¥.- subjec 
of advertising, and is cal “A Hi 
tery of Advertising ay yo Earlie: 
Times. Illustrated by anecdotes, curio. 5 
specimens and biographical notes.” 

The author is i, S Sampson, an! 
the publishing date 1875, at London | 
Chatto & Windus. A copy in my po 
session comprises 616 pages of intense! 
interesting matter, covering the entir 
history of advertising from the days o/ 
Pompeii to the date of its publicatio: 
Some of the chapter headings are: 

“Ancient Forms of Advertising”; “Me 
dieval Forms of Advertising”; “News 
paper Advertising Foreshadowed’ 
“Handbills, Inscriptions, etc.”; “Lot 
teries”; “Swindlers and Hoaxes” 
“American and Colonial Advertis 
ments.” 

The book is written in excellent style 
and is characterized by a keen wit that 
makes the book a classic rather than a 
manual. Incidentally it has one large 
double-spread color lithograph illustrat 
ing “Modern Advertising in a Railway 
Station in 1874.” 

Voss & Stern, 
W. K. Situ. 


Accounts with New Charleston 
Agency 
Jesse H. Whiteley & Company: fd 


vertising agency, Charleston, W. 

the formation of which was reported in 
Printers’ Inx of July 7, will hand 
the accounts of the following adver 
tisers: 

Charleston Industrial Corp., Nitro 

W. Va.; U. S. Surplus & Equipmen 
Co., Nitro, W. Va.; Old Sweet Springs 
Hotel, Sweet Springs, W. Va. ag 
Island Creek Coal Co., Omar, Ww. 
New River Coal Operators atinsies 
Charleston, W. Va.; Raleigh Smokeless 
Fuel Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Indian Ru 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va.; W. E 
Deegans Coal Co., Huntington, "W. Va 
Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
Charleston, W. Va.; Kelly’s Creek Co! 
lieries Co., Charleston, W. Va.; Kana 
wha gears Con Charlesto: 
W. ; Dunbar Fire Rubber Co 
Duaber, W. Va.; Kearns- . oe Bott! 
Co., Zanesville, - 0.; Hope Hammon 
Studios, Huntington, W. Va.; Cumbe: 
land Iron Works, Inc., Huntington 
W. Va., and Kenova Mine Car Co 
Kenova, W. Va. 


Walter C. Boynton has been apetane: 
a member of the Eenrtans and sales 
section of the advisory staff of th 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit. 
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Subject: Keeping One Jump Ahead 


Gentlemen: 


What was good advertising last year for a proposition 
may be bad advertising this year. Business shifts so quickly, 
competitors rise and succeed so fast, the trade gets new 
ideas and changes so rapidly that the advertiser or agent 
who does not “keep one jump ahead” will soon be clear 
out of the running. 


To the swift is the race! This is more true today, and 
more true in the United States than at any time, anywhere. 
A manufacturer cannot sleep at the switch these days. He 
must be on his toes all of the time. He must be striving 
with an alert ambition and with an open mind; reaching 
after new ideas, more modern and better plans, stronger 
copy, more service and everything else that will improve, 
make better, perfect, and improve again. Of course all 
this is futile without the ability and experience to find the 
right way. This is where the advertising agent should be 
of so much help to the manufacturer. 


Run through the advertising section of a war number of 
any magazine. Notice how totally different in reading 
matter and appearance the adverfisements are from those 
in the current publications. Why? Because business con- 
ditions have changed. People are buying more carefully. 
Copy must be prepared with more study. An advertisement 
which pulled unusually well in 1917 will no doubt prove 
a fizzle today. 


Sales settle the value of copy. They are the sole criterion. 
Theories don’t count. Beauty of illustration is no good 
unless returns come in, Precedents are almost worthless in 
advertising. Indeed often your greatest advertising results 
may come from the fact that you do things differently—not 
according to custom. Advertising insight can only be gained 
by experience. This is why today manufacturers should 
be selecting their agents more carefully than they have 
during the last five years. To keep if the race nowadays, 
the best brains should be employed—an advertising agency 
which has succeeded by building up the business of its 
clients, in holding them year after year because results 
have come in. 

Yours very truly, 


Advertising Agency. 
60 W. 35th St. N. Y. 


The next letter in this series will appear in PRinTERS’ INK issue of Aug. 17th 
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Blotter Advertising Pays 
Those Who Use It Rightly 


CALENDAR blotter on which the salesman 
checked the date he would call on the retailer 
proved a most effective advance card. 


A blotter campaign enabled a salesman while in 
the hospital to sell more goods than he ever sold in a 
similar time on the road. 

A blotter enclosed with monthly dividend checks 
enables a company to keep its stockholders constantly 
informed about its operations and maintain a readier 
market for its securities. 


A blotter carries the message of one big manu- 
facturer to a wide variety of industries which buy 
his product. No trade papers thoroughly cover his 
field, so they publish a house organ upon a blotter— 
Circulation 21,000 per month. 
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A blotter has been inserted in every package of 
one of the best known food products in America, 
delivered into the American home with all 
distributing charges paid. 

A blotter has effectively carried reproduction of 
national magazine copy to retailers and advised dates 
upon which copy will appear. 

Blotters have proved the most effective help for 
consumer advertising. An ‘oculist in a town of 
2,000 brought in more business with them than 
with any other type of advertising employed. 

“Standard’s Dictionary of Blotter Advertising” 
tells of these incidents in detail—shows the five ways 
in which manufacturers use blotters—the 42 kinds 
of copy which can be employed—the charts, data 
and tables that give blotters added value and longer 
life—the holidays which dealers like to feature—the 
way in which they are adapted to 48 different 
businesses. ; 

This book of 64 pages, treating a phase of adver- 
tising never thoroughly presented before, will be 
sent to executives. As a companion book, we will 
also send “The Scrap Book” showing blotter cam- 
paigns waged by national advertisers printed and 
lithographed upon our eight grades and finishes of 
blotting. 


Standardize your blotter campaigns, specify 


cas Seand ard 
Blottin 


“More Mental Impressions from 
cach printing impression’ 


TRADE MARK 


Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., 
Richmond Virginia 


Sold by leading paper jobbers in the United States and Canada 
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No Division Here 


If you want to know where to place the 
responsibility for the appearance of your 
advertisements just call on O’Flaherty. 
We make photo-engravings, electrotypes, 
stereotypes and Peerless Mats, which 


completes the circle of responsibility. 


O’FLAHERTY 


Electrotypers Stereotypers Photoengravers 
MAKERS OF PEERLESS MATS 


225 West 39th Street 
New York 








Uncle Sam’s Advertising Style 
Changes 


n Advertising of Treasury Savings Certificates Appeal Is to the Business 
Sense Rather Than to the Emotions 


By S. C. Lambert 


| IKE everyone else, Uncle Sam 
i has had to adapt his advertis- 
ig to changed conditions. Cor- 
porations that during the war 
vere content with institutional 
nd prestige advertising are now 
substituting the specific for the 
veneral and are seeking the “sell- 
ngest” copy on which they can lay 
their hands. In the same way the 
Government, in its campaign to 
sell the new issue of Treasury 
Savings Certificates, is employing 
methods different from those that 
were successful in putting across 
the Liberty and Victory Loans. 
Then the appeal was to the emo- 
tions, chiefly to that of patriotism. 
Advertisements, speakers, propa- 
gandists pictured the gigantic con- 
flict in which this nation was 


engaged. Sometimes a slightly dif- 
ferent angle was chosen and the 
advertising showed what bonds of 
various denominations would buy 


in munitions, food, fuel, etc. A 
minor note in the campaign was to 
the effect that the bonds were ab- 
solutely safe, since they were a 
lirect obligation of the Govern- 
ment, but that note was little 
stressed, and hardly more empha- 
sis was laid upon the fact that 
they paid a fair rate of interest 
and were, to a certain extent, tax 
exempt. 

But note how different is the 
appeal employed in 1922, when the 
var spirit has completely evap- 
rated. The advertisements that 
are now being inserted in national 
periodicals, both weekly and 
ionthly, do not so much as men- 
ion the word patriotism nor ap- 
veal to it in any way. Instead, 
ey are directed toward man’s 

nd woman’s) acquisitive in- 
stinct; they show how savings 
grow through the purchase of 
Treasury Savings Certificates, and 
hey. stress first the interest of- 

‘ed on these, next their abso- 
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lute safety, both financial and 
from theft, then the fact that the 
certificates are not subject to 
market fluctuations and, finally, 
the Government’s readiness to re- 
deem them in cash at any time. 

The certificates are being issued 
as a means of obtaining at least a 
part of the funds that will be 
needed to meet the approximately 
$500,000,000 of war savings securi- 
ties of the 1918 series which ma- 
ture on January 1, 1923. Also, the 
Government is anxious to encour- 
age thrift and to provide a safe 
security for small investors who 
annually sink hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in worthless and 
even fraudulent issues of stock. 
This new issue is practically 
limited to small investors, as no 
individual may subscribe for more 
than $5,000. 

One feature of the certificates 
that renders them especially at- 
tractive to the small investor is 
the fact that the interest on them 
is automatically compounded semi- 
annually. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is visualizing this feature 
for its prospects by offering $25 
Treasury Savings Certificates for 
$20, $100 certificates for $80, and 
$1,000 certificates for $800. Of 
course, in order to realize the full 
value of the certificates they must 
be held until maturity five years 
hence, but the advertising points 
out that the investor who does 
this will be obtaining 25 per cent 
for his money over the period of 
five years, 

If the certificates are with- 
drawn before maturity the in- 
vestor receives principal and in- 
terest at the rate of 3% per cent 
compounded semi-annually. A 
box in each advertisement points 
out how the value of each certifi- 
cate increases each year from pur- 
chase to maturity. 

Though the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, as we see, has no difficulty 
in getting retail distributors for its 
wares, each of the advertisements 
contains a coupon so that persons 
who want to do so may order 
direct by mail. A considerable 
amount of direct-mail and outdoor 
advertising is also being done and 
some advertisements are being 
placed in foreign-language news- 
papers. A large poster has been 
prepared for outdoor display and 
postoffices, while several smaller 
ones have been printed for use on 
the bulletin-boards of financial, 
mercantile and industrial estab- 
lishments. 

Leaflets, folders and letters are 
also distributed either through the 
mails or to persons who visit the 
various postoffices. The lists that 
are being used include lodges and 
clubs, women’s organizations, 
labor unions, farmers, etc. One 
of the most interesting of the 
pieces of direct literature is a 
folder that has written on the out- 
side in script: “If I had your 
funds to invest.” The letter on 


the second page, signed by B. M. 


Grant, Director, Second District, 
reads: 


Dear FriEND 

Nothing of a financial nature can 
mean more to you than that your funds 
be wisely invested. And the first con 
sideration, always, should be safety. 

Whatever personal preference you may 
have for a particular type of security, 
never compromise in the matter of 
safety. 

Thousands of cautious investors have 
unnecessarily suffered serious invest 
ment losses 

It has been estimated that a billion 
dollars annually is lost in worthless 
securities. 

You personally may have been fortu 
nate or wise enough to avoid the loss 
and anxiety resulting from bad invest 
ments, but among even intimate friends 
of yours you are likely to find some 
who have suffered damaging losses 
through lack of adequate security. 

As regards this matter of safety, you 
will find it impossible to obtain a more 
desirable investment than the new issu 
of United States Treasury Savings 
Certificates 

For you may be certain that the 
United States Government will pay its 
obligations on the day of maturity. 
“Element of risk’’?—-there is none, 

Savings Certificates run for five years 
from the date of issue. They cannot 
depreciate. Money invested in them 
grows 25 per cent in 5 years. 

If I had ir funds to invest, 1 
would promptly place a portion of them 


this issue i would want the satis 
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faction of knowing that your mone 


was absolutely safe. 
How will you invest your money? 


One especially interesting fe: 
ture of the manner in which thes 
treasury certificates are being met 
chandised and advertised is th 
way in which objections on tl 
part of the small investor, bas« 
on his experience with Libert 
Bonds, are being met. Often, t 
be sure, these objections are wm 
conscious and not directly form: 
lated in words, but the fact rm 
mains that a large part of th 
army of investors that bougl 
Liberty Bonds in a flush of patri 
otic fervor became dissatisfic 
with their purchases. The chic 
reason for this was the discoun 
at which Liberty Bonds sold f 
several years, but there was als: 
this point to consider: perso 
who had never bought bonds b« 
fore had no proper place in whicl 
to keep them, and there wer: 
many instances of theft; in othe: 
cases a large part of the interest 
had to be used up in renting 
safety box in which to keep th 
bonds. 

The advertisements in nationa 
publications do not make the mis 
take of referring to Liberty Bonds 
directly and thus recalling thes: 
objections to persons in whos 
minds they are no longer fresh 
But down the middle of th 
page there is a box which indirect 
ly meets these objections and 
shows that they do not apply i 
the case of these Treasury Cer 
tificates. For instance, the it 
vestor fearing loss by theft is told 
“These certificates are a_ dire 
obligation of your Government 
the soundest investment conceiy 
able—hbacked by the strength 
the Nation. Your principal ai 
interest are absolutely safe. Risk 
is eliminated. Certificates ar 
registered in your name at time of 
purchase, protecting you agait 
loss or theft.” 

The investor who fears that 
may have to sacrifice his certit 
cates at less than par is assure 
“The Certificates are not subj 
to market fluctuations and can: 
depreciate in value. They 
always worth what. you paid 
them plus the interest. You 
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An Impresston—or an Audit? 


W hich ? 


WE constantly warn our advertisers that, 
regardless of the quality with which they 
surround their product in their advertising, 
they must have a really superior article. And 
that they must be prepared to prove that 
superiority if they expect to sell the class field. 


We practice what we preach. When we sell 
the Nast Group we don’t stop with impressions. 


We are not content merely to point out 
the artistic manner of presentation, the high 
quality of content, the remarkable editorial 
personnel that distinguish our magazines 


and then urge the assumption that such 
magazines must reach a class audience, and 
that their circulation must reach certain totals. 


On the contrary, we welcome the independent, 
unbiased, necessarily cold-blooded audits of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


And furthermore, we will let any advertiser 
prove the gua/ity of this circulation by a personal 
investigation of our subscription galleys. 

Sooner or later a// class publications will see 
the wisdom of selling their advertising space on 
the sound, honest basis of audited circulation. 


THE NAST GROUP 


Vogue Vanity Fair House & Garden 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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withdraw your money at any time, 
without waiting until maturity of 
the Certificates. This provides for 
any emergency. The Government, 
however, cannot call them for re- 
demption before maturity.” 

The pages of solid type, broken 
only by boxes and the coupon, are 
very different from the stirring 
drawings of trench warfare and 
air combats that were used to 
illustrate the Liberty Bond adver- 
tisements. They are mute evi- 
dence that the Government, in its 
advertising policies as well as in 
other activities, is getting back to 
normalcy. They show that busi- 
ness policies at Washington, as in 
Detroit and Akron and Chicago, 
must change with changed con- 
ditions. 


The New Signs of Former 
Bar Rooms 


Former bar rooms of Cody, Wyo., 
now card rooms and eating places, have 
adopted vigorous “copy” to sell their 
patrons on the advisability of not 
applying for credit. 

This appears at the Mint Soft Drink 
Parlor, E. Erickson, proprietor, apropos 
of card playing: 

“First Course—Please don’t play un- 
less you have the cash, or can write 
checks (checks that are good). 

“Gambling for money not allowed. 

“Second Course—No money, no 
hickey. The man that wins the hickey 
is out of luck if the other man don’t pay. 

“Third Course—We haven’t the capi- 
tal to pay your meal ticket unless we 
get the cash. 

“Fourth Course—Will appreciate if 
you patronize us, but we can’t do busi- 
ness without the cash. It is easier to 
pay today than six months from today. 
Watermelons and turkey in season. 

“Breakfast drinks (in other words, 
eye openers)—Light and dark grape and 
loganberry.” 


Jewish Charities Appoints 
Advertising Committee 


Milton Weill, of Biow and Co., ad- 
vertising agency, New York, has been 
appointed chairman of the Advertisin 
Division of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies. of New York City, for 
its plan to raise a million dollars more 
toward the maintenance of the ninety- 
one institutions of which it is com- 
pos 
Y The other members of this advertis- 
ing committee are Morton G. Blum, of 
the B. & B. Sign Co.; arles Doris; 
E. S. Friendly, of the New York 
Times; Sam Hecht, of the New York 
American; Sam Schmid, of Paul Block, 
Inc., and Philip Wolf. 
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Hotel Supply Houses Advertis 
New England 


Posters to welcome summer visito: 
to New England to stay all the year 
have been prepared jointly by Shattuc 
& Jones, Arthur E. Dorr & Compan 
and Berry, Dodge Company, hotel su 
ply houses of Boston. 

rge hand lettering says: “N« 
England welcomes her guests. Con 
often, in increasing numbers and st 
longer.” A coat of arms, showing 
mountains, a pine tree, a windmill, t 
Mayflower, leaves and an Indian he 
symbollically are surmounted by a 
sign which says: “The time to come 
all the time.’ 

The companies describe their idea 
follows in large newspaper space: “‘W:« 
believe it is worth a united effort 
keep New England in the tourist's « 
and to increase our quota of all-th: 
year-round guests. We hold the spoke 
word and friendly guidance offered in 
the communities to be the most influ 
ential in developing good-will toward 
New England. 

“Feeling that this colorful poste 
voices such a cordial message and m 
guide to dependable service we are dis 
playing it in our stores. May our guests 
become accustomed to this decoration 
a hall-mark of greeting, hospitality and 
generous dealing. May they find it 
many New England community stations 
and through it recognize new friends.” 


Michigan Publishers Hold 
Summer Meeting 


The Michigan League of Hon 
Dailies held its annual summer meeting 
at Manistee, Mich., last month. About 
twenty publishers ‘and publishers’ rep 
resentatives and their families were : 
attendance. It was voted to hold thx 
next meeting in Ann Arbor October 2¢ 
to 28, when other Michigan press bodi: 
meet at the University of Michigan for 
the discussion of general trade pri 
lems. 

The other quarterly meetings ar 
largely devoted to business matters, but 
the Manistee meeting was chiefly give: 
over to entertainment. The Chamber 
Commerce, Exchange Club and _ t! 
qpeere! public assisted Mr. and Mr: 

arry W. Musselwhite of the Neu 
Advocate as hosts to the visitors at 
dinner dance. A luncheon was giv« 
the ladies of the party, while the me: 
were entertained at the Chippewa Hote! 


New National Advertiser from 
Mount Pleasant 


The Transport Truck Company 
Mount Pleasant, Mich, manufacturer of 
automobile trucks, is advertising n 
tionally for the first time. Magazine 
are being used. The account is wit 
Johnson Read & Co., Chicago adverti 
ing agency. 





J. B. Hazen has resigned as prom 
tion manager of the Boston America» 
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What Will Clean These 
98,000,000 Teeth? 


At least that’s about how many there should be among the farm fami- 
lies of Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan. How many there actually 
are we haven’t yet counted and how many there will continue to be 
depends very largely upon how much is done toward selling their 
owners on the idea of taking care of them. 


There are close to 700,000 farm families in these three states all 
living on an average less than 15 miles from a good-sized town where 
they do most of their buying from progressive “city” dealers. About 
half of these families own automobiles. 


They not only have teeth to clean, but mouths to feed, bodies to 
clothe, floors to cover, houses to heat and furnish and paint and deco- 
rate—and lots more things to do and buy than most city folks—and 
more money to buy with, too. 


Over 300,000 of these families can be sold on your product through 
the Lawrence Farm Weeklies and don’t forget they are buying from 
the dealers in 286 good-sized cities, where you probably already have 
distribution. So there is no extra sales cost involved in this additional 
market. Let us tell you more about this unusual market. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, New York City. 
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Without Ben 


An Overheard Conversation: 

“We thought some about getting into advertising, b 
we decided not to.” 

“Who decided it?” 

“Oh, we did—we all did.” 

“Were there any advertising agency men in on your d 
cussions?” 

“No, we just talked it over among ourselves.” 


From a Printer’s Ink Editorial: 

“Thousands of concerns, big and little, new and old, : 
dabbling in advertising as a man of limited resour 
dabbles in stocks—without advice, without experience‘ 
expert knowledge, and with no more idea of where th 
are going or what they expect to get in return than a c 
knows about the rules of the road.” 
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fit of Counsel 


The Man Who Knows His Own Business: 
A successful manufacturer does know his own business. 
But shouldn’t he know more than his own business if he is 
to decide, say, its legal questions? Doesn’t he need to 
know more than his own business if he is to decide adver- 
tising questions — particularly if he is to decide that 
advertising has, or has not, a place in the business? 

Fields That Lie Neglected: 
The history of business is full of instances of big adver- 
tising opportunities that lay neglected through long, 
long periods. Every year scores of businesses “discover” 
advertising and, making their first real use of it, with the 
help of competent counsel, use it successfully. Fuller & 
Smith (or any good agency) can tell you of successes 
built, and others building, in just that way. 


er & Smith 


ISING-CLEVELAND 
bulkley Bldg., 1501 Euclid Ave. 


EMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


SHOUUUTHVYAGANVAOOOOUUVEREAHNODONERONNONONSHOOLUENDUNUNY OU dO UNEHONUONLUHIOQQUUURNEQ HOON 


a solicitation of your ad- business. If so, we would like this advertisement to 
erit be small or large, new _ place us before you as a real solicitor of your account, 
bur reputation for handling _ even though no representative of Fulier & Smith has 

reputation for wanting . recently called upon you. 


AVUNVINOROHODADONONNOGUEENEN A DAGHEONS 


/ 


VWVOAROUNNOTODO HONDO DONO OEAD OHH ND HN OHDONONUOQUENONNONIOIONUEHAOHONNONIEONOEHNCONNOOIHHONNNN 
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ITH the close of June the New Orleans 
States had carried exactly 342,385 more 
lines of local display for the first six 


months of 1922 than it carried during the same 
period of the preceding year. 


In 18 weeks out of 26, from January Ist to July 
2nd, the States gained. 


The largest gain for a single week was 50,385 
lines. The largest loss for a single week was 
26,030 lines. Gross gains were 422,668; gross 
losses were 80,383. Net gain, 342,385. 


The New Orleans States is the only New 
Orleans newspaper which can ‘show this 
consistency of progress. 


In classified and foreign advertising, also, the 
States is exceeding its lineage of last year by 
wide margins. 

Concentrated circulation with least waste 
means greatest value and highest efficiency. 


The figures tell. 
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Adv. Director 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
Established 1879 


ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


Representatives: S. C. hewn SPECIAL AGENCY; World Bldg., New York 


JOH 


BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bidg., Chicago 








“More Specialties P 


Not Much!” 


Says the Shoe Manufacturer 


Superfluous Styles Already a Serious Burden, Costing the Public Millions 
of Dollars a Year 


Bar Harbor, Me., 
July 30, 1922. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I you will allow me, I want to 
file a very vigorous protest 
zainst the doctrine advanced in 

the article entitled, “Wanted: 

More Specialties,” in Printers’ 

INK for July 27. Speaking for 

the industry with which I am 

most familiar (the manufacture 
f shoes), the crying need is for 
fewer styles and patterns rather 
than more, and I doubt if there is 
iy industry which would not be 
henefited by a process of simpli- 
fication rather than the reverse. 
lhe “specialty”—using the term in 
the loose sense applied to it in the 
irticle—has been-the curse of the 
shoe business these many years. 
The true “Specialty Shoe”’— 


such as the Educator Shoe of Rice 


« Hutchins, for example—is a 
good thing, because it results in an 
actual reduction in the number of 
a and patterns which the manu- 
.cturer must maintain in use, and 
the number of different styles 
which the retailer must carry in 
stock. But the kind of “specialty” 
referred to by Mr. Giles has pre- 
cisely the opposite effect, and if 
one is at all concerned with the 
broad welfare of the manufac- 
turer, the retailer or the public, 
t can be set down as an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. 
It costs the American public 
illions of dollars a year, literally, 
pay for the heedless reduplica- 
tion of styles in footwear. Take 
the strap-pump for example, 
which has recently been so popu- 
lar for street wear. A choice be- 
een two or three lasts (shapes, 
that is to say), two or three 
leathers, a one- or a_ two-Strap 
nodel, a low heel or a Louis heel, 
— possibly a plain toe or a 
straight tip, would have been 
enough to satisfy every demand of 
feshion and comfort. But what 


happened? We had strap pumps 
presented on a half dozen or more 
lasts, in a dozen leathers and 
materials, with every heel known 
to the designer, with plain toes, 
straight tips, wing tips, spray 
tips, perforations, saddles, fox- 
ing, underlays ad libitum. Colors 
and combinations ran riot. There 
were buckskin pumps with green 
saddles stitched in orange, and 
Havana brown pumps with black 
perforated foxing stitched in 
green. You paid your money and 
you took your choice. 

Now, then, bear in mind that 
each of these “specialties” meant 
to the retailer, not merely a dozen 
pairs or so of shoes, but a range 
of sizes. He needs from 60 to 
120 pairs of shoes in each style, 
if that style is to be salable to his 
clientele. He would be a prophet 
and the son of a prophet indeed, 
if he could predict with accuracy 
how many feet of each size would 
walk into his store accompanied 
by a mind which would be satis- 
fied with that particular style. 
Therefore he will have an assort- 
ment of sizes left at the end of 
the season, which.must be sold for 
what they will bring to somebody 
they will fit. Hence the clearance 
sale—the tables of broken sizes— 
and all the other joys of the dog 
days—or else the job-lot broker. 

In plain terms, that means that 
the retailer must mark up the 
“specialty” 100 per cent or more 
in order to break even on it—and 
he may not do it at that! The 
public pays the bill, and doesn’t 
enjoy the experience. 


THE WOES OF THE MANUFACTURER 
WHO MAKES ODD SPECIALTIES 


And the manufacturer—where 
does he “get off”? Let’s assume 
that he has his feet on the ground 
and a head on his shoulders, and 
is honestly striving to give the 
best possible value for the money. 
He doesn’t go in for millinery, but 
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presents a thoroughly adequate 
range of styles—sufficient, as I 
said before, to satisfy any reason- 
able demand of fashion or com- 
fort. 

“T’ll buy sixty pairs of those— 
with a spray tip,” says the dealer. 

“Can’t do it,” says the salesman. 
“You can have that 407 with a 
spray tip.” 

“But I want this flat heel,” says 
the retailer. “Bill Snooks bought 
some from the Tiddleywink Com- 
pany. I passed up their line wait- 
ing for you, but I want that style 
if Bill’s got it, don’t I? If you 
can’t make ’em, of course,” etc., 
etc. 

Give a salesman a continuous 
performance of that sort for a 
week or two, and judge for your- 
self what happens. He begins to 
deluge the factory with complaints 
that the line isn’t “snappy” enough, 
and with orders for specials “to 
hold so-and-so’s business.” Some 
few concerns are big enough, and 
strong enough with the trade, to 
stand pat on the sample line, or to 
soak the dealer forty cents a pair 
extra for a special. But the great 
majority yield to the pressure be- 
cause they simply can’t help them- 
selves, and the beautiful plans laid 
in advance go glimmering. What 
it costs in time, and money, and 
supervision to gum up a factory 
with specials, I’m not going to stop 
to demonstrate. You would think 
I was exaggerating, anyway. It is 
sufficient to say that it shoots pro- 
duction schedules all to pieces, and 
adds anywhere from 5 to 15 per 
cent to production costs which the 
public pays, as usual, and pays 
through the nose. ; 

Furthermore, from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint, the reckless 
creation of styles is a bad thing. 
It not only increases prices all 
along the line, but causes more 
dissatisfaction with footwear than 
any other one thing I can think of. 
The dealer can’t urge his customer 
to buy the proper style of shoe to 
give service, because he is over- 
loaded with flossy styles that must 
be got rid of. The customer 
“likes the looks of” some fancy 
turn slipper that never was intend- 
ed to be worn except in a ball- 
room, puts it on, wears it all day 
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in all sorts of weather, and curs« 
the shoe industry because 
doesn’t give good service. Th 
next time you walk down Sixt 
Avenue, take a look at the rw 
down heels, twisted counters an 
broken toe boxes on the flapper 
feet. You won't need any furth: 
demonstration of what flossy me: 
chandise and bargain-counter fi 
ting is doing to the feet of th 
present generation, and to tl 
good standing of the shoe indus- 
try in the minds of the publi 
The “contented” shoe manufa 
turer referred to by Mr. Gile: 
whose merchandise wasn’t s1 
perior “but freakish, if you will, : 
one or two respects,” is no e> 
ample to be held up for admir 
tion. There isn’t anything admi: 
able in charging a slightly highe: 
price for inferior merchandis 
He ought to be taken by the naj 
of the neck and shaken until t! 
fillings drop out of his teeth, fi 
he is a bird who fouls his ow 
nest. : 

From the standpoint of the a 
vertising man, of course, the “sp 
cialty” is a fine thing. It give 
him something perfectly obvior 
to write copy about. His talki: 
points are ready-made for hin 
He doesn’t have to dig and swe 
to produce copy which will sell 
goods by reflecting the dignity a1 
character and integrity of 1! 
manufacturer, rather than by tl 
parade of some superficial supe: 
fluity. I can understand that 
angle of it all right. But there ar 
problems of production and di 
tribution as well as problems 
advertising copy. Nobody is ben: 
fited by the production of speci: 
ties which increase the cost of d 
ing business all along the line, a1 
afford the public poorer instead « 
better quality for its money. TI 
ultimate justification for advert: 
ing, as I see it, is its ability 
help provide better quality for less 
money by cutting down producti 
costs and increasing the rate 
turnover. You will never accon 
plish this by the creation of sup« 
fluous styles and sizes and patter: 
which serve no real purpos 
whether they are dignified wit 
the name “specialties” or not. 
JosepH T. EGBert 
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Concentrated Circulation 
Built on “Buying- 
Power” Subscriptions 


The Grand Rapids 
FURNITURE RECORD 


A. B.C. —A. B. P. 


ALESMEN call upon those 
S firms and individuals whose 
buying-power makes them 

truly prospective purchasers. 


So does. Business-Paper advertising. 


Business Papers excel in concentrated circula- 
tion built upon ‘‘buying-power” subscriptions. 


That’s why The Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record is used exclusively by so many firms 
in gaining the attention of this great market. 
It has the largest net-paid circulation of any 
Business Paper in this field—and the average 
buying power of each subscriber is well over 
$100,000. 


Our Service Department Will Be Glad 
To Give You Details 


An A. B. C. and A. B. P. Medium 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Record 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


tor B. Raer Co., Edward R. Ford Co., Sam Leavick, 
265 Broadway, 55 W. Jackson Bivd., 924 Union Trust Bidg., 
Room 804, Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York City 





Sales Drive That Brought a 300 Per 


Cent Increase 


Power and Light Week of Western Electric Company Starts Upward 
Movement on Sales to Farmers 


By Roland Cole 


HE neglected item or line— 

what can be done to get the 
salesmen to give it more attention? 
The men sell the staples but forget 
the specialties, or vice versa. In 
the general economy of manufac- 
turing, both are needed to stabilize 
costs. 

So that the reader may be better 
able to see what there is in this 
story for him, a word of explana- 
tion about the business of the 
Western Electric Company will 
make the story that follows not 
only more interesting but more 
usable. 

Unless the reader knows it al- 
ready, it will be helpful to get in 
mind that the Western Electric 
Company is a manufacturer on 


one side and a jobber on the other. 
As the manufacturer of telephones 
and switchboards for the Bell 


companies the company is of 
course a manufacturing organiza- 
tion. With that side of the busi- 
ness the present article has nothing 
to do. It is only as a distributor of 
electrical supplies, all of which are 
manufactured by other companies, 
that the present article will con- 
cern itself. The Western Electric 
Co., as a jobber and distributor, 
sells telephone apparatus to inde- 
pendent companies, which it buys 
from the Western Electric Co., 
manufacturer. 

The sales department of the job- 
bing organization is divided into a 
number of departments such as 
appliances, consisting of washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners and 
the like; telephone equipment (not 
Bell); farm power and lighting 
outfits; power apparatus like 
motors and generators; cable, 
wire and sockets; and others. 

The jobbing department of the 
Western Electric Co. publishes 
each year a general catalogue (ex- 
clusive of Bell equipment) that 


contains about 1,300 pages and 
looks like the city directory 
Hackensack or the catalogue of 
Chicago mail-order house. It 
called a “Year Book” and is 
complete catalogue of the electric 
equipment sold by the compan, 
from farm power plants to a tin 
set-screw for a light socket. 

General offices are in New York 
the company has fifty branc! 
offices, called distributing house: 
of which nineteen are known a 
“main offices” and thirty-one a1 
“branch offices”; the sales staf 
numbers some 250 men, 

As a sales field the United State 
is divided into nineteen sales dis 
tricts, each one under the jurisdic 
tion of a “main office.” There is 
one or more “branch offices” ii 
each main office territory. Sales 
men call on dealers, as the sales 
men of any jobber do. A Western 
Electric salesman may occasionally 
call on a farmer, but he would 
do so only in company with a 
dealer. The company has about 
1,500 dealers selling power and 
lighting outfits. 

Western Electric salesmen hav: 
a line of goods to sell that might 
be called voluminous, copious o: 
prolix, without indulging in hyper 
bole. Most of the company’s me! 
sell the full line; these are called 
regular salesmen. A few sell onl) 
farm-power plants; they are called 
specialists. 


CAMPAIGN FOR SALES 
CONCENTRATION 


In every large organizatio 
where the salesmen are obliged t 
sell an extensive line of product 
the problem of directing sales ei 
fort is attended with difficultie: 
Ask the men to concentrate on on 
item or group .for a specified tim 
and the rest of the line suffer: 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Burning the Mortgage 


About two years ago The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly 
was in debt $247,233.46. Quite a bunch of jack, and hard times. 
too, in the publishing business. 

How we envied the village blacksmith, who “could look the 
whole world in the face, for he owed not any man.” 

How we longed for the day when we could say, “Mr. Debt. 
get thee behind us.” 

Scribes had already written our obituary. 

But the three-quarters of a million reader-owners of The 
AMERICAN LEGION Weekly had tackled bigger jobs than 
this. 

With the loyalty of this crowd massed behind it, this young 
‘un among national weeklies—in fatigue clothes—buckled down 
to work. Advertisers got results—and came to have faith in us. 

In 1921 our gain in advertising revenue over 1920 was more 
than 43 per cent. and for the first six months of 1922 more than 
50 per cent. over corresponding months of 1921. 

Slowly but surely the debt loomed less menacingly. And, now, 
with the three hardest years, the first three, in a publication’s his- 
tory, gone by, we have burned the old mortgage—paid off the debt. 
Rejoice with us, ye ex-homesteaders and others who know the joys 
of seeing the pet mortgage reduced to ashes. 

Now for an even greater era of development. 


H. D. CUSHING, General Manager and Advertising Director 
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FARM”“"FiOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 


Announces 


the establishment of the 


FARM AND HOME 


Testing Station 
For Household Equipment 


which will be 
conducted by 


Mrs. Christine Frederick 


Recognizing that there are many devices 
which, while adapted to use in apartments 
and city homes, are altogether unsuited to 
rural conditions, the Editor of the House- 
hold Department has organized this new 
service for her readers. 


The fast growing demand for labor saving 
equipment on the part of farm women and 
the increasing number of requests for ad- 
vice has made this necessary. 


That the reports regarding equipment 
submitted to the FARM AND HOME Testing 
Station will be backed by the highest 
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authority is guaranteed by the fact that 
Mrs. Frederick will be in charge of the 
work, 


Mrs. Frederick is known to advertising 
men, as well as to the women of America, 
as the foremost authority on household 
efficiency and as a writer who makes her 
subject thoroughly interesting. 


She was on the editorial staff of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for several years, and is the 
author of “The New Housekeeping” and 
“Household Engineering.” 


Mrs. Frederick lives in the midst of a farm- 
ing community, and all her tests will be 


made entirely from the viewpoint of the 
practical farm housewife. 


The FARM AND HOME Testing Station is 
just another step in FARM AND HOME’s 
pageant of progress. 

Ask for copy of “What Farm Women Are 


Buying” by Ilena M. Bailey of the U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


FARM*" HOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE CANADIAN HARVEST 


CANADA’S PURCHASING POWER 
DEPENDS ON HER CROPS 


CONDITIONS POINT TO The best crop since 1915 is expected 
according to latest reports, and thoug! 
there are now no war prices, the 1922 
acreage is so much greater that Cana 
dian Farmers should receive as much 
RECEIPTS AND LAVISH for their crops as in that bumper 
year. 
” EXPENDITURES AMONG This year the farmers will have to 
spend practically all they get. For 
— , two years they have been economizing 
— by the compulsion of light crops, and 
they must of necessity make up their 
FARMERS THIS FALL. arrears of buying now. 


ABUNDANT 


THE FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR-— 
Canada’s National Farm Journal—has prepared a careful 
summary of Dominion and Provincial crop conditions and 
rural business prospects which will be extremely valuable 
in gauging the prospects of this great market. This will 
be sent to responsible executives on request. 


For rates and other information write the Advertising Manager. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
Montreal Established 1867 Canad: 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, U. 8. A.: Chicago, U. 8. A.: 
DAN A. CARROLL, Representative, J. EB. LUTZ, Representative, 
150 Nassau Street Tower Bidg., 78 EB. Madison Street 
Toronto, Ont., Can.: London, Eng.: 


M. W. McGILLIVRAY, Representative, M. W. JAMIESON, Representative 
182 Bay Street 17 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1 
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Azain, certain items in the line are 

not so easy to sell as others, but 

run into more money and a pro- 

or greater margin of 
hit. 

The greatest problem of all, 

wever, lies in the salesman’s 

nd, Selling the difficult pros- 
ct, or the complicated item in the 

e, actually takes more time than 
calling on the regular trade, but 

t so much as the salesman thinks 
t does. When he finds a way to 

t around his own objections, he 

seldom troubled to find time for 
general selling. 

An interesting illustration from 
another line of business proves 
that the condition in the business 
of the Western Electric Co. with 
which this article is concerned is 
common in many other businesses. 
A brief digression is therefore 
apropos. 

The Yawman & Erbe Manufac- 
turing Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
makes office devices for filing 
records and correspondence. The 
company’s products are sold to 
business concerns of every kind 
and size. Several years ago the 
company developed a system of 
record-keeping for police depart- 
ments and penal institutions by 
means of which the records of 
criminals can be filed and indexed 
in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Bertillon and finger- 
print systems of identification. 

Every city has a police depart- 
ment and every State at least one 
prison, The sale of a criminal 
identification outfit runs into a lot 
of money. However, it was only 
with the utmost difficulty that the 
company could induce its salesmen 
to go after criminal identification 
business, because it took extra 
time and interfered with calls on 
regular prospects and customers. 
Few salesmen could be found who 
would take time to become familiar 
with the details of the system. 

Special representatives to sell 
only criminal outfits did not pay 
on account of the limited field and 
the length of time required. to de- 
velop prospects. The company 
therefore established a special de- 
partment at the factory to work 
with the regular salesmen, locate 
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prospects by mail and get them 
ready for the salesman to call on. 
A special campaign of advertising 
in periodicals read by prison war- 
dens and police chiefs, circularizing 
by letter and printed matter, ex- 
hibits at conventions, created pros- 
pects and performed much prelimi- 
nary educational work. By carefully 
watching the salesmen’s routes, the 
special department at the home 
office induced salesmen to call on 
prospects at times when it would 
do the most good. Thus, by hav- 
ing business thrown in their way, 
the salesmen began to take more 
interest in criminal outfits and 
gradually educated themselves to 
develop prospects and sell them 
without much assistance from the 
factory. 


A DRIVE ON FARM PLANTS 


Farm plants are an important 
item in the Western Electric line, 
But they are only one item. The 
company could not afford to have 
its men concentrate on farm out- 
fits and neglect other goods for 
any length of time. Some plan of 
sales concentration was needed 
which would induce every sales- 
man and sales executive to devote 
a maximum amount of time dur- 
ing a particular period to push- 
ing power and lighting outfits 
with their dealers. Distributors 
and dealers must be induced to 
give special attention to the clos- 
ing of power and lighting pros- 
pects during that time. 

Conditions in the farm field were 
not good during 1921. The year 
of 1919 had been the peak in sales 
to farmers. Sales declined steadily 
after that peak and reached a very 
low valley during the summer of 
1921. Toward the end of the sum- 
mer things began to promise better. 
With the promise of better busi- 
ness in sight the officials of the 
Western Electric Co. felt that if 
they could get their sales organiza- 
tion to drive on power and lighting 
outfits for a week, not only would 
the tendency toward better busi- 
ness be given a powerful push in 
the right direction, but dealers 
and salesmen would thereby con- 
tract the habit of selling more 
farm outfits, which would be 
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pleasant and profitable all around. 


The week of October 24 to 29 


was selected as “Power and Light 
Week.” The October advertise- 
ment on the power and light outfit, 
which appeared in the national and 
sectional farm journals featured 
the outfit on special terms— 
the caption read “i2 months to 
Pay—and at reduced prices” 
but the prices were not given in 
the advertisements. 

A giant reproduction of this 
page advertisement went by mail 
to every Western Electric dealer 
with a letter signed by the power 
and light sales manager of the 
company. A _ special letterhead 
17 by 22 inches in size bearing the 
letter in imitation typewriter type, 
greatly enlarged, outlined the 
whole plan: 


To All Western Electric Power and 
Light Dealers: 

From Coast to Coast and Lakes to 
Gulf October 24-29 will be known as 
Western Electric Power and Light Week. 
Every Western Electric salesman, every 
Western Electric dealer, in fact, every 
Western Electric man and woman will 
talk and preach and sell Western Elec- 
tric Power and Light this Week. 

I have pledged the company a quota 
of sales that will mean at least one sale 
from you during the Week. I know 
most of you fellows and wish I could 
talk to you personally because I know 
if I could I’d quickly get you with me 
and have your personal pledge for at 
least one 15 DC sale during the Week. 
It’s physically impossible to get to see 
you personally so I’m taking this oppor- 
tunity of writing direct to you to ask 
for your support on backing me up on 
my pledge to the Company. I know 
that you will go out and work your 
hardest to sell at least one plant this 
week, and if you work hard, you'll sell 
it and more. 

We want to do everything we can to 
help you sell the maximum number of 
outfits this Week. So, this is what 
we'll do: On the first order for a DC 
outfit which comes to us from you 
during Power and Light Week we will 
give you a bonus o -3 on the sec- 
ond order $....; on the third order and 
all orders thereafter $..... This extra 
compensation is well worth working for. 
Sell five outfits and make $.... extra 
besides your regular discount. This 
offer applies only on DC outfit orders 
received by us bearing a Post Office 
mark dated not previous to October 24 
or later than October 29, 

With this letter I am sending you a 
giant reproduction of the October farm- 
paper advertisement and also flyers that 
you want to paste in your window * 
display in some advant us point. 
am also sending you the ober v Match 
less Times” that contains the announce- 
ment of Western Electric Power and 
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Light Week as well as several suggest 
advertisements for your newspaper. UL se 
this advertising, write letters to y 
prospects, acquaint every farmer in y: 
territory with Power and Light We 
and what it means to him. Whoop’er wu)! 

We are looking to you for spe 
sales effort during this * 
bonus is a reward for honest eff 
Remember that this offer is good 1 
sales made during Power and Ligh 
Week only. So, get busy and let’s ). 
it over. I’m counting on you for 
least one DC sale—the more the merr'« 
—but your bogie is at least one plant 
and you can make it! 

I am counting on you! 


The advertisement to the farmer 
contained nothing whatever about 
a special week. It was a week of 
selling effort not a week of buying 
effort. The advertisement con- 
tained a large illustration of the 
power plant in half-tone, and four 
small line sketches showing uses, 
such as running a separator, a 
washing machine, pumping water 
and illuminating a living-room. 
The copy was brief and featured 
uses : 

“For a reasonable first payment 
you can_ install this powerful 
Western Electric outfit and start it 
working and saving for you. It 
won't take long to pay for itself. 
And think of the comforts and 
conveniences it brings! 

“Western Electric Power and 
Light gives you all the electric 
lights you want—running water 
in the house and barn—plenty of 
electric power to do your barn- 
work and housework, too. 

“This outfit is so capable be- 
cause it has an extra size engine 
with a pulley, and because the 
famous ‘tapering charge’ makes 
the battery work better and last 
longer.” 

With the sales manager’s letter 
a printed outline of the complete 
plan was enclosed. This outline 
enumerated the plan by points. 

In order to impress the sales 
organization of the company with 
the importance of the effort, three 
letters were written to all mana- 
gers and sales managers. ‘The 
first, signed by the general sales- 
manager and dated October 3, con- 
tained among other things the 
following statements: 

“All reports that we have re- 
ceived from the field indicate that 
the farmer as a purchasing power 
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” RESULTS 
SromAovertising 
‘@) 


Three of @ Series 


DEEESSING 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
WATER COLORS 


FRANK DUDENSING, PROP. 4 WEST é4ru STREET 
TEL. VANDERBILT 0641 NEW YORE CITY 


May 16,1921 


Scribner's Magazine 
Fifth Avenue Section, 
697 Fifth Aveme, 
Bow Yerk City. 


Gentlemen: 
We are pleased to let you mow of 
mn importent work by Vinslow Homer which 

@ directly to an adverticenent ve 


tras 
had placed in the Fifth Averme Section of your 
magesine some time ago, We are convineed this is a very 


good place So have our galleries advertised. 


In the 


5 Fifth Avenue § och 
4. SCRIBNERS , 
'e MAGAZINE. ,) 





One of The Quality Group 
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is coming back, The latest report 
that I have seen from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in- 
dicates that we are on the way 
back to good business with the 
farmer in the lead. 

“The answers to the question- 
naire sent out by The Farm Jour- 
nal indicate that approximately 
68,500 of their 1,100,000 readers 
will be in the market for farm 
plants this fall. And, remember 
that there are over 5,000,000 farm 
families in this country—almost 
six times as many as The Farm 
Journal figures covered. It is ap- 
parent that a substantial number 
of farm plants are going to be 
sold this fall. 

“And, one other evidence of the 
increasing interest of the farmer. 
We have had more than 1,000 in- 
quiries as a result of our Septem- 
ber Power and Light advertising— 
and inquiries lead to sales.” 

e second letter, signed by the 
general supply sales manager, 
dated October 5, described and 
emphasized the special bonus 
awards for salesmen and dealers. 
On October 7, the assistant general 
supply sales manager wrote em- 
phasizing the sales quota of “one 
plant per dealer” set up by. the 
company. The power and light 
sales manager’s letter, already 
quoted in full, went out on Octo- 
ber 15. 

In addition to all the material 
so far described the October num- 
ber of the company’s house maga- 
zine, “Matchless Times,” con- 
tained .a. two-page centre spread 
announcement of the campaign. 
In this, dealers were told how to 
co-operate by means of local ad- 
vertising in their newspapers, and 
advertisements were suggested. 

number of mailing pieces 
were also provided. One of these 
was supplied to dealers for cir- 
cularizing prospects. 

The sales effort was more than 
successful. Orders taken during 
the special week amounted to an 
increase of per cent in the 
company’s farm-plant business. 
The period immediately following 
the drive was turned into a time 
of pr — — another drive 
for slogan of 
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which was “Light Your Farm for 
Christmas,” which became a buy- 
ing week for the consumer as we'l 
as a selling week for the dealer. 
By this means all the unclose/ 
prospects holding over from th 
October drive became live pros- 
pects for the Christmas drive. 

During September, October and 
November the advertising cam 
paign of the company on powe 
and light outfits did not featur 
price. The copy read “12 
Months to pay—and at reduce: 
prices.” The Christmas campaign, 
however, talked price with mighi 
and main, as for example, “$245.00 
buys a Western Electric Power 
and Light Outfit.” 

The first two paragraphs talked 
price : 

“A complete Western Electric 
Outfit at less than it has ever sold 
for, even before the war! This 
unheard of price is your oppor- 
tunity to get a high-quality farm 
electric plant and make this holi- 
day season the brightest you and 
your family have ever known. 

“This is a genuine Western 
Electric 32-volt outfit—com- 
plete with engine, generator, panel 
board and large 90-ampere hour 
battery. This outfit has the auto- 
matic tapering charge that makes 
the battery last longer.” 

Following this, the advertise- 
ment discusses terms of payment 
and the convenience of the com 
pany’s easy-payment plan. 

The campaign as it has been de- 
scribed in the present article is 
valuable for two things: It 
rescued the difficult-to-sell product 
from neglect at a time when th: 
general market needed help to get 
back to normal prosperity; and | 
served as a preliminary teeining 
course for a second campaign. 


“Daily Call” 


former!) 


Joins Piqua, O., 


Hughlett Holliday, Jr., 
with the Chicago Evening Post, has 
joined the local sotns department 
of the Piqua, O., Daily Cal 


Pacific Coast Appointment b\ 
“ Asia” 
Blanchard Nicols & Coleman have 


been appointed Pacific Coast advertisin: 
representatives of Asia. 
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Empire State Group 


If You Want to Reach the Heart of 
New York State’s Richest Buying Market 


You Must Use 
The Home Dominating Papers 


Empire State Group 


ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 
63,707 Circulation 


UTICA OBSERVER-DISPATCH 
35,000+- Circulation 


ELMIRA STAR-GAZETTE 
23,882 Circulation 


ITHACA JOURNAL-NEWS 
7,390 Circulation 


All paper’s circulation audited by ABC 


Lead in Circulation 
Lead in Advertising 
Lead in News and Features 


They Cover the Heart of New York 
Like the Morning Dew 


LUNN HANAN PHATE 


HNN 


Empire State Group 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 
334 Fifth Avenue, New York 


122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 414 Hearst Building, San Francisco 
312 Laughlin Building, Los Angeles 
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Sweet’s Catalogue Service, Inc. 
119 West 40th Street 
New York a 
ay emma. 
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ye HUNDRED manufacturers of industrial and 
power plant materials and equipment co-operate 
to make Sweet’s Engineering Catalogue the most 
valuable reference volume in its field. 


Fifteen thousand of the largest buyers receive it 
annually, preserve it carefully and refer to it when 
considering,specifying or ordering new purchases. 
And there is a continual waiting list for spare copies. 
Print your 1923 catalogue in Sweet’s and 
make an instant and immediate refer- 

ence tie-up between your adver- 

tising pages and circulars 


and the buyer’s desk. 
‘Write for rates. 


et 
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“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE’ 





Choco Ice, a “Cold Dog,” came to New 
York, and to THE NEW YORK 
WORLD on June fifth. 


A week later we had found a distributor 
and started to build a salesforce. 

Within two weeks (1) the dispensing equip 
ment had been made over; (2) the method of 


distribution and jobbers’ discounts decided.» 
upon; (3) the retail price fixed; and (4) sales : 


started. 


Four weeks later orders for equipment approxi- 
mated $25,000. 

The seventh and eighth weeks a million New 
Yorkers had their first taste of “Cold Dog,” 
and wanted more. 

The advertising started with a quarter page in 
The Evening World on July twenty-eighth, and 
the immediate sales quota was set at half a 
million Cold Dogs per day. 

We welcome the opportunity to help manu- 
facturers get started right in the world’s great- 
est and most profitable market. 








about THE 
WORLD’S 
nm - 
tures. (1) The 
World Plan 
Introduction” 
and(2)the “high 
spot” system of 
routing via 
“The New 
— World’s 
eventy-three 


of Greater New 
York”; also 
what a sales ap- 
propriation o 
$500, and an 
advertising *°. 
° 


$7,250, of 

$5,800, or of 

$2,950, will do 
you. 








The World and The Evening World have a combined circulation, daily, of 650,000 for 
$1.20 per agate line gross, subject to contract discounts. They carry more high-grade drygoods 
advertising; are read by more jobber, department and chain store buyers, and by more 
retailers ; offer more circulation per dollar and a more concentrated circulation; a reader 
and a dealer influence more localized than any other morning and evening combinaticn. 


quirie 

hrow 
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mail-¢ 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 
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Unsuspected Assets in Mailing 
Lists 


low Names Obtained from Mail Inquiries May Be Put to Use Again 
and Again 


By William S. Thompson 


Manager, Mail-Order Department, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 


MANUFACTURER, operat- 
{ ing on an extensive scale, 
dvertised widely to send a sample 
ube of his preparation on receipt 

f ten cents. The advertising 
continued over a_ period of 
months, long enough to arouse the 
suspicion that it had proved to be 
a profitable means of sampling, 
and that many thousand people 
must each have sent ten cents for 
a sample tube, resulting in a long 
list of names. 

A publisher wrote this manu fac- 
turer offering to buy or to rent 
this list of names for circulariz- 
ing, only to receive the assurance 
that no record whatever had been 
kept of the names, that they had 
all been destroyed as fast as the 
sample tubes had been mailed. 

Another manufacturer opened 
with full pages in all the impor- 
tant Sunday papers of the coun- 
try, each page bearing a coupon 
calling for a free booklet of some 
value and interest to the recipient. 
The day following this manufac- 
{urer was interviewed in the effort 
o make arrangements with him 
for the use of his list as soon as 
his follow-up was worked through. 
The interviewer was told there 
vas no follow-up. The first book- 
let and letter was all that had been 
planned to send, and then the in- 
quiries would be torn up and 
hrown away, no record whatever 
being taken of the names. The 
mail-order man expostulated with 
the manufacturer in the endeavor 
o make him see that he had 
lanned to discard what would be- 

yme a valuable by-product of his 
usiness, if properly used, and 
vas finally able to make him see 
he light to the extent of record- 
ig the names of inquirers. This 

st, after taking out those who or- 
ered, has now grown to approxi- 
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mately 300,000 names, which he, 
and the mail-order man, and 
others have been able to use 
profitably. 

These experiences, and others 
of the same kind which might be 
recorded, lead one to believe that 
there is a vast amount of valuable 
property in the form of mailing 
lists going to waste all over the 
country. 

How many business houses are 
spending large sums of money in 
advertising of different kinds, re- 
sulting in lists of hundreds of 
thousands of names, of which they 
keep no permanent record? How 
many houses are the owners of 
potentially valuable lists which 
they have collected in some such 
way, and of which, after their first 
purpose has been carried out, they 
make no further use? 


MARKET NEVER DRIES UP 


The opportunities for profit 
with some of these lists are almost 
numberless. In mail-order work 
of any kind the list is by far the 
most important factor. For this 
reason, the large mailers in the 
country who are selling products 
with a general appeal are continu- 
ously in the market for the pur- 
chase or rental of such lists as 
will suit their needs. Their aim is 
to find lists, the larger the better, 
with which they can successfully 
use their stock printed matter. 
The object is to fit the list to the 
printed matter instead of fitting 
the printed matter to the list. It 
is too expensive, unless in very ex- 
ceptional cases, to try to prepare 
special printed matter for any par- 
ticular list. They look for, and 
find, list after list, millions of 
names in the aggregate, to which 
they can mail circulars with the 
same general appeal. They pay 
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fair prices for the rental of such 
lists, higher prices for copies 
which they can use over and over, 
and still higher prices for the 
master-copy of the list, guarantee- 
ing them exclusive possession. 
Here, then, is the opportunity for 
the houses which own such lists 
to make an additional and perhaps 
unanticipated profit by the ex- 
ploitation of lists which they may 
collect, or which they may have 
collected, by advertising or circu- 
larizing. By the outright sale, or 
by the rental to houses in various 
other lines of business selling by 
mail commodities which appeal to 
a large general class irrespective 
of occupation or profession, profits 
are realized which amount to a 
surprising sum. 

A list offered for sale outright 
is generally taken by the pur- 
chaser “as is,” and filed perma- 
nently by him according to his 
own ideas and the use to which he 
intends to put it. 

A list offered for rental should 
be in the best possible condition, 
preferably on cards, and filed in 
accordance with some systematic 
plan, alphabetically, geographically, 
or chronologically. A large mail- 
er who is contemplating the use of 


the list will usually wish to make a 


preliminary test of a small por- 
tion, 2% per cent or 5 per cent of 
the whole, according to the total 
number of names, and the filing 
should be such that any portion or 
portions tested will be a _ true 
cross-section of the entire list. 

If the list is filed geographically, 
that is, by States and towns, and 
alphabetically under towns, it will, 
perhaps, meet the need of more 
large mailers than any other 
single system of filing, because 
some of them wish to test and to 
use only certain sections of the 
country. The date may also be 
entered on the card, and that will 
enable a test or an effort to be 
made on the chronological basis 
as well, by addressing only those 
cards before or after certain dates 
decided upon. 

If a list is offered for rental its 
owner must usually be able to do 
the addressing of tests and subse- 
quent efforts for the house which 
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uses it, inasmuch as it is not ad- 
visable for the owner of a list to 
permit it to pass from his imme- 
diate jurisdiction unless by out- 
right sale. ° The renter of the list 
will send in his circulars folded, 
enclosed, sealed and _ stamped 
ready for addressing and mailing 
at the renter’s expense. Should it 
be impossible for any reason for 
the owner of a list to do such ad- 
dressing, the list may be placed at 
the office of an addressing agency, 
to be addressed only at the order 
of its owner. 

All of these arrangements are 
quite feasible, and are carried on 
daily in the business of selling by 
mail even when the owner of the 
list and the renter are in cities 
hundreds of miles apart. In this 
case the renter pays the trans- 
portation on circular matter, and 
to prevent the tying up of postage 
and possible loss while in transit, 
the stamps may be affixed after 
addressing, at the expense of the 
renter, either by the owner of the 
list or by a mailing agency. 

There are some owners of mail- 
ing lists who contemplate further 
use of them and who do not con- 
sider it desirable to rent them to 
other houses. The writer’s years 
of experience in the handling of 
mailing lists lead him to dissent 
from the opinion of those who 
hold these views and to believe 
that the only way in which the 
owner of a list can get the most 
out of it is by the widest possible 
use, eliminating for the time being 
lines or houses in direct competi- 
tion with the owner, and exercis- 
ing, of course, a strict censorship 
over the circular matter which is 
mailed out over the list. 

A list deteriorates rapidly even 
if it is not used at all by anyone 
It will go bad at the rate of at 
least 10 per cent a year, perhaps 
more, according to the class o: 
classes of which it is composed 
No list can usually be worked by 
the owner alone oftener than once 
a month, as in a national mailin; 
it will take at least a month for : 
sales effort to wear itself out 

Moreover, a monthly offer to ; 
list from its owner over a perio 
of months does not by any mean i 
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The average net paid circulation of 


True Story 


‘or the first six months of 1922 was: 


322,176 


The circulation by issues as compared 
to the same period last year is as follows: 









; 19221921. Gain 
: January. . . 272,527 137,049 135,478 
‘ February . . 310,378 153,868 156,510 
er March ... 312,791 158,527 154,264 
- April . . . . 324,696 166,753 157,943 
- May .... 365,701 173,634 192,067 
a June ... . 346,964 171,795 







175,169 
Member of A. B. C. ; 


For rates and further information write 


rue Stor 


America’s Fastest Growing Magazine, 


113-119 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


H. A. WISE, Advertising Manager 


WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
1o4 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago Little Building, Boston 
CHAS. H. SHATTUCK, Mgr. METZ B. HAYES, Mgr. 
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exhaust the buying possibilities of 
any list. As a matter of fact, cus- 
tomers who had been receiving 
monthly offers from a list owner 
might very well grow tired of 
them and buy more readily from 
some other house. Suppose a list 
owner puts out an effort over his 
list once a month for a year, and 
gets an average return of 2% per 
cent. In twelve months 30 per 
cent of the list have ordered ; some 
of these will, very likely, be dupli- 
cates. What about the 70 per cent 
or more who have not ordered? 
From whom are they buying? 
Someone is getting their money 
through circularizing or advertis- 
ing, for it is fair to assume that a 
person who buys from one house 
by mail will buy from many others 
and get on many different lists. 
Here, then, are good reasons for 
the use of lists by other houses. 
The owner of a list may just as 
well have this large additional 
rental profit, the aggregate of 
which will, in all probability, be 
far greater than the profit on the 
sales he might lose through any 
loss of buying power resulting 
from the use of the list by others. 

There is, perhaps, no other 
single line ‘of business in which 
the rental and exchange of the use 
of mailing lists is carried on to 
the same extent as in the publish- 
ing business. There seems to be 
no good reason, however, why this 
should not be carried on in some 
other lines and between some 
other lines much more than at 
present. Unexpected profits will 
result from keeping the mailing 
list in constant use. 





Lumber Yard Chain Adver- 
tises in Newspapers 

The Interior Lumber Company, Min- 
neapolis, operating a chain o ” retail 
lumber yards in the Northwestern 
States, has a campaign in newspapers in 
that territory. This campaign is being 
directed by the Allen Stone Advertising 
Agency, Minneapolis. 





LaPorte & Austin Add to Staff 


Miss Helen Karnsted, formerly with 
the Tracy-Parry Company, Philadelphia, 
is now ta char, the business de- 
partment of LaPorte & Austin, New 
York advertising agency. 
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Wants Information on a Slogan 


PeriopicaL PustisHinc CoMPANY 

Granp Rapips, Micu., July 21, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have a client who is using the 
slogan “Honor Built Furniture,” and 
who would like to know whether this is 
poles used by any other concern in this 

e 

Will you please give us what infor 
mation you can regarding this? We'll 
appreciate any assistance you give us in 
this matter. 

Tue Pertopicat Pustisnine Co., 

Lawrence F. CaLaHAn, 
Director of Service and Art. 





Vanderbilt Starts Agency 
Department 


The C-V Seregreer Service, New 
York, of which Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Jr., is president, has inaugurated a de 
partment for the ~~ and placing 
of advertising. et a manager of 
the company is E Hewston, at onc 
time connected with the H. E. Lesa: 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 





To Advertise “Toy Town” 
Sport Clothes 


The Toy Town Suitmakers, Inc., 
Winchendon, Mass., will advertise Toy 
Town Sport Clothes in the near future 
in national women’s publications. The 
account has been placed with the Bos 
ton office of the Wood, Putnam, Wood 
Company. 





Arthur Hallam with Piggly 
Wiggly 

Arthur Hallam, formerly president oi 
Screen Press, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
advertising manager of the Crane & 
Ordway Co., St. Paul, has become a 
member of the Chicago unit of the 
Piggly Wiggly organization. 





Century Electric Company 
Appointment 

A. N. Greene has been appointed pub 
licity manager of the Century Electric 
Company, St. Louis, succeeding W. C 
Kohl, who has resigned to resume hi- 
studies at the Massachusetts Institut: 
of Technology. 





American Zinc Institute 
Appoints Agency 

The American Zinc Institute, whic! 
is the national association of Zin 
Miners, Smelters and Rollers, has aj 
inted Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle 
ne., New York, as its advertisin 
agents. 





Justin Samuel Mackern, Promotio 
manager of the advertising departme: 
of the Memphis, Tenn., Press, died las' 
week, aged thirty-one years. 
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E |.ou Pont o€f Nemours & COMPANY 
secon 


Sates DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON. DELAWARE April 26, 1922. 


I1SING DIVISION 


Mre Wm. N. Phillips 
The Quality Group 
347 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Phillips: 


I have your letter of April 25, asking me to make some statemont 
as to why we have continued to edvertise Pyralin Toiletvare in The Quality 
Group. 


Pyralin is a type of merchandise that appeals to men and romen <- 
and, of course, particularly to women - in sll walks of life and of all 
degrees of wealth. 

There is no question, however, that the best market, in so far as 
gs ita consumption of Pyralin ia concerned, Lies in the class of people 
whose Estes range from $4,000 or $5,000 a year uprards,. 

Tt is naturally good practice to cover the best sections of a 
market first. Therefore we are especially anxious to cover the well-to-do 
market, particularly under present conditions, and believe The Quality Group 
gives us this covering in a very effective way. 


This is the principal reason why we are continuing to use it, 


Very truly ae 
gE: 


DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING. 






Buying influence exerted in t 
ty Group homes heen 


Seven_and a Half Millio 
Sales Power in ” 











Pret — Quality Group Family First?’ 
Century Magazine Review of ll World's wegmee 
0 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Michigan Advertisin}. t 













Michigan . . $3.813 per Milline dee 
Iowa ... . .$4.582 per Milline 7 





Illinois . . . . $4.707 per Milline 





Indiana . . .$4.794 per Milline 





Wisconsin . . $5.135 per Milline 


This graph illustrates the relative cost per Milline in the § 
Central States, not including the one big city in each State. 
Michigan has the lowest rate. 


Your advertising dollar goes farther—works harder—lives lon 
in Michigan than in any of these other States. 


Michigan is the Ideal Tryout State. To cover it you must incl 
the 18 afternoon newspapers, each exclusive in its field that comp 


The Michigan League of Home Dailies 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 

Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star-Sun 

Cadillac Evening News Petoskey Evening News 

Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald-Press 

Coldwater Daily Reporter South Haven Tribune +42 
Dowagiac Daily News Sturgis Daily Journal 

Tonia Daily Sentinel-Standard Three Rivers Commercial — F 
Manistee News-Advocate Traverse City Record-Eagle it populat 
Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press eutide € 


by al 





Member 





Michigan Facts—In Michigan you can cover the as 


greatest percentage of the population— comple’ 
With the least number of Dailies— Home D; 
With the least duplication— 

At the lowest rate. 

The Ideal State for Tryout Advertising. 











York Of 











» 1922 
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Hates Are Lowest 


figures show how readily you can cover Michigan, using one 
sinating paper in each city. 
and Paper Pop. Cir. issue Rate per in. 10M li 



















g TRIER cocccccccccssecscrces 11,878 9,646 E .49 
Gwelen’| GEE osc capi ccccded 8,354 2,267 3 25 
NOE  sabcasecavcce cece 11,101 2,938 E -28 
Arbor News...... . $4,518 7,878 E 49 
36,164 6,548 E 35 
47,554 16,334 —E .70 
12,233 4,500 E 35 
4,558 2,203 Ee 21 
9,734 3,537 E 35 
22,379 2,463 3 -27 
5,64 2,722 E -28 
vokseebekgdeogueete 6,114 3,050 E -28 
eenknneaweconenene res 5, 2,039 E -25 
este dadtenen>senesewsee 13,101 4,298 M -28 
Dt tenn inns eadoaedabese 1,599 28,539 E 1.12 
ee 7,224 1,652 E 18 
bce cho eee cosas eaue 137,634 79,610 E 2.24 
bhtenttabedebockecenees 4,304 920 3 10 
baw veiehpeonsat 7,527 3,759 E .35 
ee 5,476 4,489 E 35 
the fgpund Sentinel... ee, 12,166 1,738 E 20 
sGitecub> de> 4,456 6,218 M .32 
*. fia Sentinel Standard.............. 6,935 2,750 E -28 
Ke centeseeseeeooee 8,251 2,385 E 21 
Pevedinesaehs tees 4,295 1,000 E 35 
sl aw lin 15,739 3,006 E 30 
48,374 20,401 E 84 
S lon 487 24,384 Ee 84 
os 57,327 27,583 E 98 
8,810 3,343 —E -28 
9,490 3,223 E -28 
F ° 12,718 6,033 M 42 
t incl yp res 4,270 2,368 2B 
een tieesaneat 8,907 3,496 9 
comp + Citaatintawiereciocentves 11,573 4,183 35 
beccusesaponeooese 9,488 3,275 35 
ondecccoccscoesoos 36,570 13,169 -56 
Se escocvoceccescceeoss 7,311 2,652 35 
ceed deecney eoesee 12,575 6,437 385 
OB TRG HOWD 6 ovccccccsescccsccecces 064 1,53! 175 
OPO EEA 34,273 14,372 56 
SERRE TE wer 25,944 13,0)1 -56 
inaw News Courler............-++- , . 98 
Joeph Herald Press...........++++ 7,251 2,976 .28 
Ite Ste. Marte News.............. 12,096 4,087 35 
Pealinesnccese 7 3,829 1,623 . 21 
is Journal .. .. 5,995 2,720 Ee -28 
5.209 2,300 E -28 
10,925 5,600 E 42 
ceccevceetoes 7,412 2,295 E -28 
l 979,220 400,994 21.41—1.52927 Wi 
lation of State, 1920 COMSUS....... cc cccrcccccccsccercccccecceseessesseseesees 3,668,412 
zle ot pepubeliem, COED GORONS. .0.ccccccecccccccccveccccccccccccccccescccccoecees 993,678 
Outside Of Detrelt. .......ccccccccccccccccccccrccrccccesccsecsesesseessessees 2,674,734 
d by above Iist 4 readers per subscriber) ...... 2.0... s ccc cceecceceeeeeweeeees 2,004,970 





% 50 cities covered, 47 evening papers, 3 morning paners. 
Members Michigan League of Home Dailies. 
complete and detailed information regarding the Michigan League 
Home Dailies, ask 

H. EDMUND SCHEERER 

National Advertising Representative 

Marquette Bldg., Chicago 

York Office, 30 E. 42d St. - - - - - R. R. MULLIGAN 
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230,382 
Line Gain for 
News Times Classified 
in Six Months 





OST discriminating are the purchasers of 
classified advertising—seeking maximum 
results for the minimum expenditure, and in 
the shortest possible time. Here is the News- 
Times record for 6 months :— 
1921—Lines 1922—Lines 
59,836 0 


103,764 


413,070 643,452 
Excess for six months over 1921—230,382 lines. 
Which is conclusive evidence of the continued growth of 
the South Bend News-Times in the prosperous Northern 

Indiana-Southern Michigan Trade Territory. 
Business is good in South Bend. The News-Times is 
doing its best to help keep it so. 


SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


Daily Member A. Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher “y ‘ +y Anuernone , Adv. Mor 
Foreign Representatives 
Cone, HunToN & WoopMaN, Ino, 
Chicago New York Detroit 
Atlanta Kansas City 





News Times 
Circulation Exceeds 
Competitor, 2,249 

with a 
Line rate.005 less 








Wagon 
of} 


Coffee Sellers Join in 
Advertising 


Tell Why Their Product Is Superior to. Coffee Sold in Stores 


HERITAGE of Connecticut 
4 business. ingenuity—the shop 
hat travels on a salesman’s back 
1r on wheels—is taking on new 
life through advertising. By a 
seeming decree of fate a Connecti- 
cut business, the Fuller Brush 


Company, which sells its products 





Fresh Roasted 


And it Costs You No More! 


CR ne cast aie 
ane Sib dent wand pete neve 
otadunhuntbas ~ “epee 
those essential qualities that geod coffee. 
You qn AS reat te tine olin Ga bennd af 
+ soaps like quality that you would buy elsewhere. In faa, 
our premium plan i really cost you less. Phone one of us today 
and a representative will call and explain this plan to you. 
You Get Fresher, Better Coffee from Us— 
loc 


2 See Seer 
is modern 


3 earn 


Main 4179 





APPEARANCE OF ADVERTISING IS CALCU- 
LATED TO ATTRACT ATTENTION 


y house-to-house canvassing, has 
een the first to best reveal the 
ossibilities in this kind of sales- 
1anship when rejuvenated by ad- 
ertising. The Fuller company is 
oing a national job with this 
ind of selling backed up by na- 
‘ional advertising. 


There are other businesses, na- 
tional in scope, that have found 
house-to-house selling, backed by 
advertising, a profitable system of 
distribution. Witness the Comer 
Manufacturing Company of Day- 
ton, O., that sells raincoats by 
this method. 

Last month in _ Indianapolis 
there was an indication in the ad- 
vertising columns of the News 
of that city that businesses with 
territorial limitations that sell by 
the house-to-house method are fol- 
lowing the lead of the national 
businesses in reviving this form of 
salesmanship by advertising. 

This indication was an adver- 
tisement signed by three compet- 
ing Indianapolis “Wagon route 
coffee merchants.” 

In certain sections of the Mid- 
dle Western States the pedler of 
coffee has long had a greater sales 
volume than that of the retail 
merchant and mail-order house 
combined. Not long ago a Mid- 
dle Western wholesale grocery 
house told its retailers that the 
pedler was getting 60 per cent of 
the coffee business. After giving 
its retailers this information this 
wholesaler said: 

“Instead of fighting the’ other 
stores you will want to co-operate 
with them in fighting your com- 
mon enemy—the pedler. 

“First, you must sell fresh cof- 
fee, for the pedler does. To do 
this, you will need to cut down on 
the number of brands in your 
store. Concentrate on a few well- 
known brands and be sure that 
your coffee is always fresh. 

“Second, feature quality, not 
price in your store. Select brands 
of coffee that have quality and 
then stick to them. By changing 
brands, you are like the man who 
is always changing jobs, you are 
not building for the future.” 

In selling coffee the retail mer- 
chant has been following instruc- 
tions such as those quoted above. 
He has concentrated on advertised 
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This chart gives a graphic picture of the circulation growth 
of The Shreveport Times during the last four years. 

It has been prepared, together with the chart on the opposite 
page, to acquaint the readers of Printers’ INK with the de- 
velopment of this newspaper, as well as with the fact that 
while The Shreveport Times has more than doubled its 
circulation, greatly increased its effectiveness over a wider 
field of distribution, and has spent more than $150,000 since 
1918 in additions to its mechanical plant and changes and 
improvements in its news columns, the cost per line per 
thousand of space in The Times is not as much today as it was 
four years ago. 


GREATER VALUE BY SEPTEMBER 


The daily and Sunday increases indicated in June on the 
small chart are really the increases that will become effective 
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on September 1, 1922; the cost per line per thousand being 
figured out to show what it amounts to in proportion to average 
June daily and Sunday circulation. By the time these in- 
creases go into effect it is very probable that further gains 
will have been made in circulation, with resulting decrease 
in cost per line per thousand. 


THE TIMES HAS GROWN WITH 
ITS CIRCULATION 


Among some of the improvements made in the Times’ 
mechanical plant since 1918 was, in June 1919, installation of 
a Hoe Quad Press, 32-page capacity, which was soon out- 
grown and is being replaced at this writing by a new Sextuple 
Press, 64-page capacity; installation of the Monotype non- 
distribution system; complete new stereotype equipment; and 
three new Linotypes of the most modern design. Among 
the changes in the news columns was a complete redrafting 
of the typography of the news columns, in December, 1919; 
the addition of the complete Hearst feature service, together 
with the Universal News Service, in early 1921; and the pub- 
lication of an eight-page magazine section, with four pages 
of comics, in color each Sunday. 

These are only a few of the important improvements that 
have taken place, and which have made The Times one of the 
great Southern newspapers, 


The Shreveport Gimes 


Published Every Morning in the Year 
ROBERT EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Associate Publisher 
Represented by S. C. Becxwitn Speciat Acency, New York 
Represented by Joun M. Branuam Company, Chicago 
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brands, and has tied-up with the 
wholesalers’ national or sectional 
advertising. This fact and a de- 
sire to dignify house-to-house 
work moved these three Indianap- 
olis wagon route coffee merchants 
to advertise. 

With their desires clearly for- 
mulated, these three houses, and it 
should be remarked* that they are 
all of considerable size, took their 
problem to an advertising agency. 
Settled in their conviction that ad- 
vertising was necessary, they made 
an appropriation of $2,210, after 
providing for an agency service 
fee, for newspaper advertising. 
This appropriation provides for 
one advertisement a week for 
fifty-two weeks. The first copy 
appeared on July 7. A direct- 
mail campaign that will supple- 
ment this newspaper advertising 
may later be entered upon. 

The advertising is illustrated 
and hand-lettered. Illustrations 
and text endeavor to make the 
consumer get the advertisers’ chief 
point, the idea that the coffee sold 
out of the wagons is better and 
fresher than coffee bought from 
other retail outlets because there 
are fewer channels for the product 
to pass through. Here is an ex- 
ample: 

“You Get Fresher, Better Coffee 
from Us— 

“Because we import large quan- 
tities of high-grade coffee, direct 
from the plantations. We test 
every shipment to make certain 
that it measures up to our high 
standards of quality and flavor. 

“Because we roast and blend our 
coffee properly—steel cut in large 
mills to insure a uniform grind. 
Ground just right—neither too 
coarse nor too fine—it gives the 
proper strength. 

“Because we deliver our coffee 
to you the day after it is roasted 
and ground. Thus, we give you 
the best at its best—for coffee has 
its full strength and finest flavor 
when it is fresh roasted.” 

In addition to these advantages 
the copy adds always “and useful 
premiums too.” 

The signature of each adver- 
tisement, hand-lettered is “Wagon 
Route Coffee Merchants.” This 
signature is virtually the trade- 
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mark of the group. Below it, r 
tating in order with each inser 
tion, are the names and telephon 
numbers of the three 


companies, 


. ° 
Consumer, by Using One-Hali 
Gets Twice as Much 
When a producer advertises to h 
consumers that they can get twice ; 
much out of their purchase by usin 
only one-half of it, the consumers mus 

appear interested. 

In newspaper advertising the Cor 
solidated Gas Company of New Yor 
asks: “Suppose that you had an oppor 
tunity to get twice the quantity of an 
commodity you use daily, at just hal 
the price you are now paying, woul: 
you take advantage of that opportunity ? 

Three cuts in the copy ie a burn 
ing gas jet which wastes ten cubic fee 
an hour, a poorly burning jet whic! 
wastes even more, and a mantle light 
which consumes only three and one 
half cubic feet an hour and gives 
much more brilliant glow. 

The advertisement says: “Every tim: 
you use a flat-flame burner you ar 
using twice as much gas as you should 
and you are getting just half as muc! 
light as you would get if you wer 
using a mantle burner. 

“A flat-flame burner had its plac: 
many years ago—just as a gown or 
bonnet of those times—but it is anti 
quated today. 

“It is our desire to have our cus 
tomers receive the best  illuminatio: 
possible at a minimum of cost. This 
can be obtained only by the use of 
Mantle Burners.” 

The company makes an offer of thre« 
extra mantles free with each purchase 
of a “C E-Z” (See Easy) light, which 
sells for $1.75 on easy payments. In 
stallation service and adjustment of 
fixtures are free of charge. 


American House-Organs 
Wanted in London 


Hart anv Harrorp, Lrtp. 
12 Henrietta STREET. 
Lonpvon, W. C. 2, July 10, 1922. 
I am missing a lot of house-organs 
that ought to come my way am 
which I badly need. I would be ex 
tremely obliged if you would put a 
short paragraph in, to the effect that 
the editor of “Hello” would be glad t 
exchange house-organs with any Amer 
ican firm. 
Joun Hart. 


F. W. Davis with N. K. 
Fairbank Co. 


Frank W. Davis has joined the gen- 
eral sales organization of the N. K. 
Fairbank Co., maker of Gold Dust, Fairy 
Soap, etc. He will devote his efforts t: 
sales promotion work. Mr. Davis has 
been connected for a number of years 
with the Pyrene Manufacturing Co. as 
Eastern division manager. 
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Dealing in Futures 


“Can’t We Use Children in This Campaign?” 

“Getting Your Sales Message into the Schoolroom.” 

“New Fields Opened by Appealing to Children.” 

“Advertising to the Grown-up of Tomorrow.” 

“New Methods of Merchandising to Children.” 

“A Campaign to Little Shavers.” 

“No Harm If Children Do Get Hold of Advertiser’s Samples.’ 
“Advertising and the Young Idea.” 

“Teaching Buying to School Children.” 

“How Marshall Field & Co. Cater to the Coming Generation.” 
“Getting Advertising Messages Over to Children.” 

“Building a Business on Children’s Good-Will.” 


These are the titles of @ few articles that have appeared 
in Printers’ Ink on advertising to children. More than 50 
such articles have been printed in Printers’ Ink since 1919. 
We will furnish full list with dates of issue upon request. 


Can’t you use children in your next campaign? The most 
effective way to reach the 25,000,000 school children is thru 
the teacher. Tell your story to her and let her in turn by 
means of charts, exhibits, health talks, chalk talks, lectures, 
samples, pictures, contests, etc., pass it on to the home thru 
the 30 or 40 pupils in her classroom, 


150,000 Teacher Subscribers to Normal Instructor are in a posi- 
tion to tell their 6,000,000 pupils your story. 


Copy for the October Issue is due the 25th of this month 
Send it now. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, New York 
Chieago Office New York Office 
910 South Michigan Avenue 110 West 34th Street 


C. BE. Garpner Grorce V. RumMacp 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
ana PRIMARY PLANS 


For Teachers of All the Grades and Rural Schools 
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Make These SuccessfulP¢¥ 


Teaching Dealers to Do More A Texas dealer who 
had recently taken in- 


Business on Less Capital ventory found that 
the paper value of his 

stock was $50,000. He knew that its actual value was twenty 
per cent less, but his debts were still payable one hundred cents 
on the dollar, which meant that his debts amounted to nearly 
half of his total worth. It was an impossible situation, and the 
only way out was to cut way down on his stock until he could 
pull through. At first this might seem also to be a hopeless 
‘situation, for manufacturers. But J. R. Sprague, who talked to 
this dealer ahd many others in the same circumstances, has fig- 
ured out a.solution, a method by which advertisers can capitalize 
on the situation to the advantage. of themselves and the dealer. 


Carrying the Trade Character <Where are the Phoebe 


re Snows of yesteryear?” 
through All Your Advertising might be the text of a 
ballad on the vanish- 
ing trade character. Fifteen years ago he was omnipresent. 
Today by many advertisers he is considered a failure. But the 
trade character is far from a failure. Used correctly and con- 
sistently, he is a real salesman. How the New York Edison 
Company is making the trade character work more than union 
hours and is getting definite sales results from his work is told 
in an article by C. B. Larrabee, which shows a number of 
examples of his use in unusual and effective ways. 


Twelve Approaches That 1s the unusual approach worth 


= cultivating, or is it advisable for 
Are Selling Goods salesmen to stick to the old 
standardized methods? Martin 
Hastings, Jr., discusses this question thoroughly in an article 
which shows how twelve salesmen have been selling large bills 
of goods because they have originated different methods of 
getting at the buyer. There should be many suggestions in the 
article for the sales manager whose company has its usual 
share of tough customers. 


ee a ising’s The manufacturer who 
How to Use Advertising ° thinks he has nothing 


Most Vital Fundamental to advertise can find 
an inexhaustible well 
of talking points if he begins to advertise uses for his product. 
Some of the biggest advertisers have found in the “how to use” 
idea a splendid tonic for slipping copy. It is an old idea— 
perhaps an obvious one—but not every manufacturer is getting 
full value from it. John Allen Murphy discusses “how to use” 
from the practical angle of the successful experiences of a 
dozen big manufacturers. 
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yy |pdvertisers Work for You 
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New Remington Labels Reduce 1 1913 the Reming- 


ton Arms Company 


Line from 12,000 Items to 24 was making over 


12,000 different 
loads of shotgun shells because the trade demanded them. 
Today the company is inaugurating a plan which is intended 
to cut its line to just twenty-four loads. This plan is as simple 
as it is startling and has in it much for the manufacturer who 
knows that he is making too many unprofitable products in 
order to satisfy consumer demand. Consumers can be educated 
to demand less—if they can be shown that their needs can be 
just as well satisfied. How Remington is doing this is a fine 
example of what one manufacturer has done to free himself 
from the toils of consumers’ whims. 


A Three-Cent Reduction in The Thompson-Barlow Com- 


pany, of New York, which 


Price That Doubled Orders _ sells a course in corrective 


eating, found that it doubled 
its orders by mail when it reduced the price from $2.00 to $1.97. 
Perhaps there were other factors in the growth in orders—but 
the company is sure that its small reduction in price had a big 
influence on sales. George H. Wicker tells how the company 
made four reductions in price before it hit upon the ideal 
figure—and also shows a number of other reasons why the com- 
pany has been successful. The story is a sound and interesting 
explanation of a successful mail-order business. 


Have You a Factory Museum? 

New Places to Sell Old Merchandise. 

Guarding the Segments of Good-Will. 

How Your Competitor Builds Up Your Business. 


’ The Best Mailing Plan We’ve Ever Used. 


Each month Printers’ Ink Monthly goes behind the scenes and 
finds the ideas that are building big sales. These ideas are 
explained and interpreted, and their application to your busi- 
ness is pointed out. Advertising and sales executives who 
know that they can profit by the experiences of others are 
the interested readers of the Monthly, which explains why 
advertisers are finding the Monthly a splendid medium. 


Forms for September close August 15th. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


25 cents a copy $2.00 a year 


185 Madison Avenue New York 
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SAID THE DIRECTORS ee 
Because of changing he 

| conditions, a client of was tl 
( ours exceeded the got 
) year’s budget for adver- ge 
tising by 10 per cent. Pas 

Eve 

But “results from ad-_...}}]))) ff ike 
vertising were so good,” met 

an officer told us, that non 

the directors approved. is. wit 

The advertising possi- — 
bilities of your business, strong 

not the size of your ap- of the 

| propriation, are of first © ag 











importance to us. 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON ay 


INCORPORATED 2 - 


. ) 
New York Chicago stanth 


9 Hanover St. 81 East Madison St. 
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[> his “Autobiography,” T. R. 
ells of acquiring his first gun 


and the difficulty he had in learn- 


ing how to use it. It was when 
he was thirteen years old. At that 
time the future apostle of the Big 
Stick gave little promise of ever 
supplying the National Museum at 
Washington with bull elephants, 
grizzlies and buffalo. 

“It puzzled me,” he wrote, “to 
fnd that my companions seemed 
to see things to shoot at which I 
could not see at all. One day they 
read aloud .an advertisement in 
huge letters on a distant billboard, 
and I then realized that something 
was the matter. I spoke of this 
io my father, and soon afterwards 
got my first pair of spectacles, 
which literally opened an entirely 
new world to me. I had no idea 
how beautiful the world was until 
I got those spectacles.” 

Every once in a while great 
masses of people think and feel 
like an abnormal individual. Of- 
tener than occasionally they need 
group spectacles to discover what 


Business really looks like. And 
sometimes, let it be said, the fault 
is with Business, Business again 


with a capital to denote Big Busi- 
ness. Business, as it has worked 
out, often needs to do more than 
supply an interested public with 
strong lenses and horn rims. It 
frequently needs to wash off some 
of the make-up in order to be rec- 
ovnized after it has been sighted. 
\t what point in the growth of 
a business does it become good 
alesmanship to “come clean” 
th the public? When does the 
lic begin to wonder how a par- 
ilar business works? And how 
such curiosity, when satisfied, 
reflected favorably on the sales- 
ph? 

Juestions like these are con- 
ntly forcing themselves on busi- 








When Standard of Indiana Came 
Out of Its Shell 


Big Business Discards Some of Its Mystery and Make-up and 
Finds That It Pays 


M. Hubbard 


ness leaders. They are persistent 
in following the trail to execu- 
tive desks and in refusing to be 
ignored. Public utilities in recent 
years have found it good business 
to take the public into their confi- 
dence to build good-will. Banks, 
railroads, gas, electric and _tele- 
phone companies have made insti- 
tutional advertising keep their 


earnings up to the profitable level 


and bring needed capital to them. 
Another result, and an impor- 
tant one, is the way in which 
various institutional campaigns 
have suggested new advertising ef- 
fectiveness for companies which 
long ago looked over their possi- 
bilities and decided they had noth- 
ing to advertise. Private corpora-. 
tions have discovered that once 
they are big enough to be talked 
about they can use advertising. 
As soon as they become “conver- 
sation,” rumors and misunder- 
standing are pretty certain to gain 
currency. At that point they can 
find a use for advertising which 
sells the organization first and, 
through such _ indirect selling, 
moves the company’s products. 


STANDARD OIL A BIG TARGET 


Take the case of the Standard 
Oil Company. Perhaps there was 
never a better example of the com- 
pany whose affairs have had 
a bulldog hold on the interest of 
the American people. Standard 
Oil has always been “news.” Its 
methods of doing business have 
been red-hot conversation for 
years. And as a target, the vari- 
ous Standard companies have had 
to stand up under no mean mud 
barrage. They deliberately chose 
to take the bombardment quietly, 
although their silence didn’t bring 
any let-up in the mud slinging. As 
a matter of fact, it probably en- 
couraged the mud slingers to think 
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that they were 
sharpshooters. 


Three years ago the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) decided 


sure-enough 
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rance. In paid advertising in hun- 


dreds of newspapers it began to 





that all the humor had been 
squeezed out of the one-sided 
R many years the Standard 


A Two- 
Fisted 
Job 





Oil Com (Indiana) has 
pany ization 


of cost. 


To do this, four large refineries 
have been built ay 
3,700 bulk stations have b 
placed at strategic points 
throughout the 11 states served; 
more than 1,300 service stations 
have been located at convenient 
points so that Standard Oil Com- 
ep (Indiana) products may 

obtained every few miles in 
the country and every few 
blocks in the city. 








“TWO-FISTED” COPY THAT LAYS BARE THE WORK OF A 


GREAT CORPORATION 


battle. It was costing the company 


whether 


describe the inner workings of the 
company, actually putting before 
every man and woman in its ter- 
ritory who could read, vital facts 


which had _hereto- 
fore been a closed 
book. Besides tell- 
ing of its internal 
organization, the 
company commenced 
ladling out to a hiun- 
gry public what 
amounted to a fuir- 
ly liberal education 
about various phases 
of the petroleum in- 
dustry and the rela- 
tion of petroleum to 
the economic welfare 
of the eleven States 
that the company 
serves. 

The uses to which 
Standard of Indiana 
has put institutional 
advertising in the 
last three years can 
hardly help suggest 
new channels of ad- 
vertising _effective- 
ness to any company 
that is big enough to 

“conversation.” 
Gossip, as it works 
out, is no respecter 
of the rules of evi- 
dence. The rumor 
of today is a wide- 
spread belief tomor- 
row unless it is ex- 
ploded. Standard of 
Indiana has proved 
to its complete satis- 
faction that sincere, 
frank advertising is 
one of the best ways 
of killing off the un- 
founded rumor 


is passed back and 





money and prestige. Early in 
1919, when Colonel Robert W. 
Stewart became chairman of the 
board of directors, Standard of 
Indiana adopted a policy which 
seems to have marked a new epoch 
in its corporate life. 

It began to tell the over-zealous 
critics facts which they had over- 
looked through choice and igno- 


forth on the street corner, in the 
country store or in a Pullman. 
And while the institutional cam- 
paigns of the company did not 
have the sale of its products as 
their primary aim, they have had 
a wholesome effect in teaching the 
public to think more favorably of 
the organization behind Polarine 
oil and Red Crown gasoline. 
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aye 4 
iy Which is your selling plan—is it to push and jam your BS 
a way into the market, crowding against a mutiplied op- kita 
=| position? as 
be Or are you quietly, but surely, edging your way in, at a oy 
3 greatly reduced selling resistance, and proportionate ped 

i advertising expenditure? Uy} 
Bed The latter is our method in using the business building Bi 
ue power of advertising, in selling building materials to the (ay 
Se architect, contractor and owner. hie 
ri It costs less to start such selling. bay 
es Takes less to keep it going. ef 
eS Accomplishes just as much in the end as the jostle-and- Me 
Kt jam method. : ay 
3 v4 


Bas With those of you who have a product to sell for build- 
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What is Your Plan 
To Push In, or Edge InP 


Yesterday, I overheard something in a street car, that itd 
vitally concerns every concern that has a product to market. a3 
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The car was crowded. 
The conductor kept calling out—“move up front—there’s 












ee plenty of room.” a 
Soe Finally, an oversized youth, adopting football tactics, Wed 
¥ 

= 


started pushing and jamming his way through, full head-on. 


Lf, 
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it 





By the time he had progressed far enough to have stepped 
on the toes of most of us; elbowed in the ribs, the rest, and 
made everybody resentful, a gray-haired man tapped the 
lad on the shoulder and said: “Say, friend, make a 
* pumpkin seed of yourself. Work your way through, thin 
aa edge on. Lots easier. Gets you there sooner. What's 
the use of wasting your effort, pushing and shoving?” 
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ing or equipping of buildings, we would be glad to talk 
over with you our methods’ application to your business. 


wl 









L. W. C. Tuthill, President 
1133 Broadway 
New York 
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Is Your Business | 
“Different?” |: 


If your product or service is something quite 
out of the ordinary, unusual methods will be fuse 
required to develop its full sales possibilities. 


JOHNSON, READ & COMPANY specialize 








in difficult sales problems. ere 
We have been peculiarly successful in open- — 
ing up profitable markets for new products and 
and in finding new outlets for old products. — 
A typical instance is that of a client for h., 
whom we recently opened up an entirely Wes: 
new outlet for millions of dollars worth of rs 
merchandise. His proposition was “differ- As } 
ent,” but research and analysis revealed an awe 
opportunity for unlimited expansion. point 
We do not insist upon a large initial appro- we 
priation, so long as it is adequate for a test. bols 
The small account with a big potential is foe 
just as welcome as the one that runs into the 1 
big figures. ae 
We invite a conference with present or «? 
prospective advertisers whose business is make 
“different.” the 
news 
read 


JOHNSON, READ}: 
€& COMPANY < 


NC OR PORATED hi 


eAdvertising- ing 





202 SouTtH STATE STREET, CHICAGO the J 
Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies: Stew 
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“The muckraking days of 
twenty years ago left behind them 
ai unwelcome heritage for the 
S:andard Oil Company of In- 
diana,” N. H. Reed, advertising 
manager of the company, said re- 
cntly to Printers’ Inx. “The 
company was maligned everywhere 
by a public laboring under a bur- 
den of prejudice, unmerited be- 
cause it sprang from ignorance. 
Yet the directors of our company, 
in their extreme conservatism, re- 
f ised to take notice of this con- 
dition. By failing to answer the 
company’s critics satisfactorily 
they probably condoned many a 
rumor and fostered distrust where 
there need have been none. They 
knew that prejudice existed, but 
they would not come out squarely 
and openly and recognize the ex- 
tent of the damage being caused 
by this prejudice and their silence. 

“From your seat in the train as 
you travel through the Middle 
West you see at almost every sta- 
tion the white storage tanks of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 
As you motor over the highways 
you frequently meet the company’s 
tank wagons. At _ convenient 
points in cities and towns you find 
the company’s service stations. 
Instead of seeing these as sym- 
bols of a service which we are 
trying to render, people looked on 
them as ‘John D’s meal ticket,’ 
the visible index of a complicated 
machine which first, last and all 
the time .did nothing but add to 
the Rockefeller millions. 

“One of the Rockefellers would 
make a gift to some university or 
to some charitable institution. And 
how the public would eat up the 
news of such an event! ‘Did you 
read where John D. gave a mil- 
lion to Cornsilk College?’ asked a 
million tongues next day. And 
. other million wagged back, ‘Yep. 

ow I s’pose gas’ll go up a cou- 
ale of cents till he gets it back.’ 

“I don’t know that you could 
blame them. Standard was red- 
hot conversation. It was the one 
thing they could all slam without 
hurting anybody’s feelings and ap- 
parently without a come-back on 
the part of the company. 

‘In 1919 Colonel Robert W. 
Stewart became chairman of our 
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board of directors. Standard of 
Indiana began its first institu- 
tional campaign a few months 
after he took office. It was an 
honest attempt to tell the public 
the facts. Few advertisers, I dare- 
say, have begun a campaign feel- 
ing as sure as we did of a keen 
reader interest. So wide a gap 
was there between what the public 
thought and what it said about 
Standard of Indiana and the facts, 
that we knew we were going to 
puncture many a cherished theory. 


FACT STORIES ABOUT STANDARD 


“Our advertising plans were 
based on three or four premises. 
First of all, people did not know 
what the Standard of Indiana 
was. They did not know who 
owned and managed it. They were 
ignorant of its policies and its 
functions. Few seemed to have 
any real appreciation of some of 
the services which we had built 
up. So our first piece of copy 
was entitled, ‘What Do You Know 
about Standard Oil?’ That par- 
ticular piece didn’t give much in- 
formation but it announced our 
intentions and assured the reader 
that ‘when you have read these 
advertisements you will know all 
about the Standard Oil Company.’ 

“Then followed a stream of ad- 
vertisements, one a week in a thou- 
sand newspapers, a stream of 
pithy, interesting short stories. We 
tried to make every one a model 
of simplicity and frankness. 
Every one had an acute news 
angle. ‘Who Owns the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana?’ asked 
one of the first. ‘Contrary to 
popular opinion,’ the copy an- 
swered, ‘the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) is not a close cor- 
poration, owned and controlled by 
one or two rich men. It is a cor- 
poration owned by the people at 
large, doing for the people, to the 
best of its ability, a big job in a 
highly specialized branch of in- 
dustry. 

“*The ownership is spread 
over 4,623 stockholders—2,084 of 
them women—not one owning so 
much as 10 per cent of the total. 
You may become a stockholder— 
go to any broker and he will buy 
for you as much stock as you 
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want at the market price.’ This 
was one of the earliest advertise- 
ments. Since then the number of 
stockholders is something in ex- 
cess of 25,000, although no one 
owns so much as ten per cent of 
the stock.” 

Another piece of copy that de- 
stroyed a popular belief is one 
headed “Who Manages the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana?” 
The answer to this question named 
the seven directors of the com- 
pany, all of them actively engaged 
in the company’s business and no 
other. It must have been some- 
thing of a shock and a disillusion 
to the public to learn that no mem- 
ber of the Rockefeller family was 
a member of the board and that 
none of the men, commonly re- 
garded as mouthpieces for the 
Rockefeller interests, was there 
either. 

Having laid a few of the ghost 
rumors, it was possible to turn to 
problems more closely identified 
with producing and selling Stand- 
ard products. To the man in the 
street Standard Oil meant first of 
all the Rockefeller millions, high 
prices, all that the traffic would 
bear, and so on. No one figured 
that without an organization like 
Standard Oil, prices might be two 
or three times as high as they 
actually were. 


KEEPS PRICES DOWN 


Probably the logical thing for 
the advertising to do was to show 
convincingly why prices were so 
high. There was plenty of plau- 
sible enough argument for such a 
campaign—peak wages in the oil 
fields, for example, transportation 
and refining costs, a big demand 
for gasoline and no market for 
cylinder stock. But such reasons 
would hardly sell the company to 
the public on a satisfactory basis. 
So instead of attempting to justify 
existing prices the advertising 
went at it from another angle. 

It showed that without a big, 
finely adjusted mechanism like 
Standard Oil in the field, prices 
would be doubled and trebled. 
“Why Gasoline Prices Are Low” 
is the caption of one of the ad- 
vertisements which put a new ver- 
sion on the public’s way of look- 
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ing at the price question. “The 
fact that gasoline prices are low 
constitutes the achievement of an 
ideal on the part of the Standard 
Oil Company,” said this piece of 
copy. “There are several con- 
tributing factors. The ingenuity 
of the automobile engineers in pro- 
ducing cars at moderate prices and 
the efficiency of the Standard Oil 
Company in producing gasoline in 
sufficient quantities to supply the 
demand have placed both in the 
light of staples. 

“The Standard Oil Company 
through long years of experience 
is able to rescue and utilize all of 
those fractions which go to make 
gasoline, and to utilize all by- 
products for commodities of uni- 
versal use. 

“This plays an important part 
in keeping down manufacturing 
a on the basic product—gaso- 
ine. 

“Tt is by this husbandry that the 
company is able to keep down the 
price of gasoline that you may run 
your car for the enjoyment of 
your family and the furtherance 
of your business without great 
expense for fuel. You may not 
know that gasoline sells in this 
market for about one-half or one- 
third the price charged in Europe 
even under normal pre-war con- 
ditions.” 

It was not long before the com- 
pany discovered that the public 
was taking notice of the new pol- 
icy of wiping the make-up off the 
face of big business. Somehow or 
other it’s hard for the average 
fair-minded individual to discredit 
a company on hearsay evidence 
when he knows that the company 
is willing and anxious to sell stock 
to its employees. Particularly 
when he finds out that the com- 
pany adds, as a gift, fifty cents 
to every dollar that the employee 
pays for the stock. 

It takes more than an empty 
rumor to make the public believe 
that a company is avaricious and 
sordid when the public has just 
learned that the very same com- 
pany provides a generous annuity 
for old employees, an annuity 
which pays as much as 75 per,cent 
of the employee’s average annual 
earnings. Once facts suc as these 
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“It was always good— 
now it’s better”’ 


The American Agriculturist has long held a position of 
prestige among the farmers of New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. It is our ambition to make it the leading 
expression of modern agriculture in the Eastern field. 


Our ambition has already begun to show in the publication. 
Effective with the issue of September gth, it will be printed 
in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. This permits a later closing date 
each week. Coincident with the same issue, the strength- 
ening and expansion of our Editorial Department will make 
visible our sincere purpose to give the most practical service 
to the farmers in our field. 


The American Agriculturist today merits more than ever 
before the consideration of advertisers interested in selling 
the Eastern farm market. 


In order to give you the utmost co-operation, we have stand- 
ardized the page, making it 9 x 13, that is, 728 agate lines. 


Furthermore, we have set our rate at 60c a line, a reduction of 


20%. The American Agriculturist has a net paid circulation - 


of 114,449, attested by the A. B. C. Statement. It has, there- 
fore, a milline rate of 5.24. 


These figures, together with the positive increasing circu- 
lation, make the American Agriculturist the best buy for 
the advertiser in the Eastern agricultural territory. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


hay Preyer Je 


461 Fourth Avenue New York 
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became known, Standard Oil found 
people glad to think of it as a bit 
more human than a machine. 

One of the company’s officials 
was in Iowa on business when he 
stopped off in a university town 
where he was acquainted. On the 
invitation of a friend he dropped 
into one of the lecture rooms of 
the university. The Standard of 
Indiana campaign was being used 
as a text in business administra- 
tion, so frankly and convincingly 
had the advertising put the com- 
pany’s manufacturing and distrib- 
uting methods. Such an incident 
means nothing so far as sales are 
concerned, you may say. But in 
the long run doesn’t it have a 
very direct and desirable reaction 
on them? 

On the face of it, it ought to be 
hard to trace the results of insti- 
tutional advertising. The effects 
of such a campaign might be ex- 
pected to be less positive than one 
which constantly kept dollars and 
cents in the foreground. But the 
public reacted to the Standard Oil 
advertising and no mistake about 
it. Once there was an unfore- 
seen delay in running the copy. 
A week slipped by without the ap- 
pearance of an advertisement in 
the thousand papers running the 
campaign. Hundreds of letters im- 
mediately poured into the home of- 
fice in Chicago urging the company 
to keep up the plan of telling the 
Standard story. Other big indus- 
trial concerns inquired about it 
and asked to have the hows and 
whys of it more thoroughly ex- 
plained to them. Wherever people 
got together to talk business the 
remarks were a little less caustic 
when the conversation finally 
turned to Standard Oil. 

Then there were the editors. 
No class.or profession made better 
use of the new knowledge about 
Standard of Indiana. The facts 
in the case reversed some of their 
fondest opinions, and they ad- 
mitted their mistake. They liked 
the new policy of frankness and 
openly said in their editorial col- 
umns that perhaps they had not 
known so much about the real sit- 
uation as they had professed to 
know. 
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The obstacle which the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana 
sought to push aside with its in- 
stitutional advertising was not di- 
rectly one of sales and markets. 
It used other copy to sell its prod- 
ucts. Its real objective was to cre- 
ate a new mental attitude which 
would make friends of its poten- 
tial buyers. It aimed to make the 
purchaser buy, not because he had 
to buy, but because he wanted to 
buy from a company which did 
business the way Standard of 
Indiana did. 

The public is nearly always sus- 
picious of individuals and organi- 
zations of which it is half ignor- 
ant. Apparently the bigger the 
business the more pressing need 
of frankness. Standard of Indiana 
has learned that to its com- 
plete satisfaction, and it plans to 
continue its institutional adver- 
tising as the one way to make the 
company known and widely un- 
derstood. It is too close to the 
public utility class to fall back 


to the days when it not only 
tolerated but tacitly encouraged 
distrust. 


Reputation building is too im- 
portant a job to be left to luck. 
It’s a tough job trying to play a 
straight part wearing a_ heavy 
make-up, so Standard of Indiana 
has wiped off a lot of the grease 
paint. It has provided with spec- 
tacles that part of the public 
which feels like shooting, and the 
public seems to like the new view 
of Standard Oil better. 





Princesses Advertise for 
Husbands 


European royalty, overturned in their 
social relations by the war, are turn- 
ing to advertising, instead of family in- 
The follow- 


fluence, to make matches. 
ing copy, under the heading, “Wanted, 
two wealthy husbands,” is translated 


from several Swiss and one Austrian 
newspaper in which it appeared recently: 

“Two royal princesses, sisters, aged 
twenty-three and twenty-six, desire 
friendship and eventually marriage, 
after mutual tests, with English or 
American gentlemen, who must be 
young, wealthy and handsome, espe- 
cially not upstarts or newly rich. 

“The princesses, who belong to the 
old royalty, are accomplished, but very 
poor. The gentlemen must give full de- 
tails and references. A meeting could 
be arranged for August.” 











Protection Needed against Unfair § 


Competition from Abroad 


Amendment to the Tariff Act Would Prevent the Importatien of Goods 


under Trade-Marks Registered in United States 


MERICAN concerns that ac- 

quired trade-mark rights dur- 
ing and since the war by purchase 
from the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, and others who are acting 
as authorized selling agents for 
trade-marked products produced 
abroad, are vitally interested in a 
proposed amendment to the ad- 
ministrative section of the Tariff 
Act, now pending before the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. 
This amendment provides that 
“No merchandise, whatever its 
origin, shall be admitted to entry 
into the United States, if such mer- 
chandise or the package contain- 
ing it bears any trade-mark, label 
or print registered in the United 
States Patent Office and owned by 
any person domiciled in the United 
States, unless with the written 
consent of such person.” A certi- 
fied copy of the registration cer- 
tificate must be filed with the 
Secretary of the Treasury as pro- 
vided by the Trade-Mark Act 
(Sec. 27). “Merchandise brought 
into the United States in violation 
of this proviso [section] shall be 
liable to be proceeded against in 
any District Court of the United 
States within the district where 
the same is found and seized for 
confiscation by a process of libel 
for condemnation according to 
the practice in admiralty so far as 
practicable; and any person, firm 
or corporation owning or dealing 
in such merchandise shall be con- 
sidered as having infringed such 
trade-mark, and may be enjoined 
from dealing therein within the 
United States or required to’ ex- 
port or destroy such mer¢handise 
or to obliterate the marks thereon 
as the Court may decree, at the 
suit of the owner of the trade- 
mark, label, print or other mark; 
and in any proceeding hereunder 
such person, firm or corporation 
shall be liable for profits and 
damages in the same manner as in 
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an action for infringement of [a] 
registered trade-mark. 

The importance of this amend- 
ment arises from the fact that in 
several cases (one of which has 
been appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court), it has been held 
that the purchase of the American 
rights to a trade-mark used on ar- 
ticles produced abroad does not 
carry with it the right to prevent 
competitors from buying the ar- 
ticles in Europe, bringing them to 
this country, and selling them 
under the original trade-mark. In 
the case of Bourjois vs. Katzel, 
for example, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals decided 
that though the plaintiff had 
bought the American rights to 
certain face powders from a 
French concern, it could not pre- 
vent a third party from acquiring 
the genuine goods in Paris and 
selling them in the United States 
under the trade-mark, because 
they were the genuine goods, for- 
merly sold in the United States 
by the French concern. 

Obviously such a situation seri- 
ously threatens the value of any 
property in trade-marks and labels 
which are identical with trade- 
marks and labels used on the same 
products abroad, and those who 
purchased trade-mark rights from 
the Alien Property Custodian have 
no recourse against unfair com- 
petition by third parties who make 
private arrangements with thie 
original owners. Section 27 of the 
Trade-Mark Act is of no avail, 
because the Courts have ruled that 
it applies only to cases of counter- 
feiting or colorable imitations of 
a mark. 

The Hunyadi Janos Corpora- 
tion, for example, in a memoran- 
dum prepared by Harry D. Nims, 
its counsel, states that it bought at 
public sale from the Government 
all the American rights formerly 
possessed by Andreas Saxlehner, 
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The Hopeful Hen 
That Sat Upon The 
China Egg 


@ The hen that sat upon the china 
egg had the proper principles of 
propagation and praiseworthy per- 
severance, but she didn’t, because 
she couldn't, produce. The Guild 
of Typography demands far more 
than copious fonts and creditable 
intentions. Our success, if we may 
be pardoned for alluding to a minor 
matter of major significance, is due 
to cleaving single-mindedly and 
sincerely to the Idea that if you give 
the finest there is, competition will 
leave you alone, but clients won't. 


PHILLIPS & WIENES 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 EAST 23rd STREET 
NEW YORK 
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— Tell 
the 
Doctor 








He is already ‘‘Sold’’ on the 


Sanitary idea Pure Food idea 
Dress Well idea Educational idea 
Hygiene idea Outdoor Life idea 


Automobile idea 


The average physician has 500 patients. To them he is 
an authority on all matters pertaining to health, hygiene 
and human well-being. He advises his patients and their 
families on what to eat and wear—how to live—where to 
go for recuperation and ad infinitum. 


Through THE JOURNAL of the AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION you can effectively cover the medical pro- 
fession of the entire United States. 80,000 physicians re- 
ceive THE JOURNAL weekly. Consider for a moment 
the tremendous trade value of their good-will for your 
product. 


Map showing coverage of THE JOURNAL by States, to- 
gether with other circulation data gladly sent on request. 


THE JOURNAL « 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Will C. Braun, Advertising Manager 
535 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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including various registrations of 
trade-marks and labels. It pro- 
ceeded in good faith to invest 
money in the promotion of the 
business. Then, in April, 1922, the 
following letter was sent broad- 
cast to the trade: 


To the Wholesale Drug Trade: 


Ge. TLEMEN— 

| have just returned from Budapest, 
Hungary, where I have bought a quan- 
tity of the genuine Andreas Saxlehner 
He nyadi Janos Aperient Water which I 
will from now on keep in stock and sell 
regularly to the wholesale drug trade. 

| have completed arrangements with 
Andreas Saxlehner at Budapest whereby 
Andreas Saxlehner agrees to sell the 
water from the Hunyadi-Janos Springs 
and intended for consumption for the 
entire territory of the United States, 
Canada and Cuba, to no other party 
than myself and I am therefore the 
exclusive source from which the water 
from the Hunyadi-Janos Springs can 
be obtained directly from Andreas 
Saxlehner, 

As you know, the firm of Andreas 
Saxlehner has spent millions of dollars 
in the United States to call attention 
to the singular properties of this natural 
product which bears the approval of 
the greatest medical authorities of the 
world and which has been introduced 
in all world markets at an enormous 
outlay of work and many millions of 
dollars. 

| intend to distribute this article 
through the wholesale trade exclusively, 
and remain, 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) A. F. Srorcer. 


“It is needless to go into further 
detail,” says the memorandum. 
“We have on hand over 40,000 
bottles of. this water. We have 
invested more than $100,000 in this 
business since we purchased it. 
We are in a position to supply 
the genuine water to the public in 
adequate quantities to meet all de- 
mands, and have no question of 
our ability to continue to do so; 
but we are now threatened with 
the sale of goods under the iden- 
tical trade-mark bought by us, the 
goods being sent here by the very 
concern in Europe from whom 
this business was seized; and 
despite the fact that we purchased 
it from the United States Govern- 
ment, at public sale, we see no re- 
lief of which we may avail our- 
selves. Certainly there seems little 
or no possibility of relief through 
court action as it now stands. 

“So long as the present intoler- 
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able condition exists,” the memo- 
randum concludes, “the public 
will be besieged with advertising, 
reciting the conflicting claims of 
the various concerns claiming 
these trade-marks. The outcome 
inevitably will be that there will 
be confusion in the public mind 
as to what to buy; and the gradual, 
but certain, destruction of the 
value of these trade-marks, as a 
result of this confusion, and the 
destruction also of the investment 
which our own people have made 
in them. 

“We submit that the fair solu- 
tion, from the public point of 
view, is for Congress to protect 
these trade-marks in the hands of 
our own citizens who have bought 
them, allowing the foreign owners, 
if they wish to put their goods on 
this market, to do so under other 
marks. To do otherwise is to 
penalize our own citizens who 
have purchased these marks.” 





Gas and Its Uses Advertised 


“Gas has 1,000 uses,” the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company, Boston, 
says in a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments it is running. The company pro- 
ceeds to back up this statement by tell- 
ing in each piece of copy of some new 


use 

Under the heading, “Hospital discards 
coal,” published in a recent issue, at a 
time when interest in the coal situation 
has been keen, it says: 

“Mr. Clarence Williams, correspond- 
ing secretary of the New England Dea- 
coness Association, has ordered the coal 
ranges at the Palmer Memorial. Hos- 
pital to be removed and an _ all-gas 
kitchen put in, including a_ two-section 
hotel range and toaster. Hospitals re- 
quire cleanliness—one reason why they 
are all turning to gas. Let us find a 
new use for you.” 

The slogan, “Use gas, the modern 
fuel,” appears in a circle in each piece 
of copy. 





Joins Staff of San Francisco 
Publication 


The American Legion News, San 
Francisco, has added to its advertising 
staff W. J. McFadden, formerly of the 
sales staff of the Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flake Co. in San Francisco. 





Buist Seed Account with Biddle 
Agency 

The advertising account of the Robert 

Buist Company, seedsmen. Philadelphia, 


has been placed with The Biddle Agency 
of the same city. 
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Advertising Puppies, Peacocks and 
Odorless Skunks 


Interest in Livestock of All Kinds Is Aroused by Unusual Advertising 
Campaigns That Sell Even the Cliff Dwellers of the Great Metropolis 


By A. L. Townsend 


TOP one of New York’s 
4 skyscrapers is a remarkable 
private home. It came into the 
newspaper limelight not long ago 
because of the objections of 
neighbors, farther down in the 
brick and marble canyons, to what 
was termed “a livestock farm, in 
the centre of the city, on top of a 
business building.” 

This retreat in the clouds is not 
so much of a novelty. There are 
quite a number of them: little 
bungalows actually built on top of 
skyscrapers. They have tiny grass 
gardens, flower tracts, fountains. 
It is very much as if a magician 
had waved his wand and lifted 
some rural cottage from its coun- 
try setting to the peak of a thirty- 
story building in the heart of the 
city. 

It developed during the progress 
of the court trial that the owner 
did, indeed, boast a sort of live- 
stock farm. He had.dogs, cats, a 
pedigreed sheep, a monkey, and 
many different kinds of birds in 
cages. 

There is a pronounced increase 
of public interest in livestock, in 
fowls of many unusual kinds. The 
remarkable part of it is that “city 
folks” are expressing the greatest 
degree of interest. They are buy- 
ing where there were no sales be- 
fore. Seemingly you can sell almost 
anything to anybody if your cam- 
paign is sufficiently scientific and 
appealing. Certain it is that we 
now see quite extensive advertis- 
ing for things that never knew 
the printed word before and in 
magazines that would not be com- 
monly supposed to carry such ad- 
vertising. 

The Department of Agriculture 
and farm-welfare organizations 
look with favor upon this new 
trend in advertising, for it has 
been an up-hill job to persuade the 
farmer to get rid of his scrub 


stock and raise only fine, pedi- 
greed animals and fowls. 

The field was too limited to pcr- 
mit of aggressive advertising. But 
the campaigns continued, grew in 
size, were encouraged by orders 
from the beginning and now blos- 
som forth in full pages, illus- 
trated, alongside anything from a 
piano to a bar of soap. 

One advertiser of cows pleads 
with the city man to have a coun- 
try place of his own, pedigreed 
Holsteins, fresh milk for his chil- 
dren. Another suggests the rais- 
ing of fancy fowls in suburban 
yards as a profitable and recrea- 
tional side line. 

During a recent canvass of 
homes in suburban territery, it 
was found that there is a sur- 
prising increase in the number of 
families keeping “pets,” other than 
dogs, cats and canaries. The ad- 
vertisers have one real objective 
in mind; they wish to increase and 
enlarge their market where it has 
been limited before. The creating 
of a restlessness with city life is 
to be found hidden in more than 
one piece of copy. 


SPECIALIZATION PAYS HERE 


The sources of supply are large 
farms given over to a high degree 
of specialization. These farms 
raise all manner of living things 
for sale, just as a manufacturer 
produces a commodity. The need 
of creating a demand is apparent. 
Really significant, then, is the in- 
crease in the number of these ac- 
counts and in the size of the space 
used. Where once only breeding 
and farm publications were on the 
schedule, now general magazines 
come in for a share of the total 
appropriation. 

What can you buy, if you ar 
so disposed? An entire flock of 
prize-winning sheep, Southdowns, 
Shropshires, Cheviots. Or you 
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and 


ertising 
»polis 


One of our clients 
says: 

“If you.work as 
hard for all your clients 
as you do for us, I don’t 
see why you haven’t a 





great big business.” 
That’s just what 
prevents our having a 
great big business. 


John O Powers Co 
50 E 42nd St New York 
Advertising 
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An Eye Magnet 


Ninety-nine of every hundred sales are made through the eye. 
The senses of hearing, smelling, feeling and tasting almost 
always refer their judgment to the eye for an okeh. Start 
your selling efforts by getting eye attention and eye approval 


at once with 
“Giant Ads” 


An attractive, forceful reproduction of your magazine or 
newspaper advertising at the point of sale, is a short cut to 
sales. Experienced advertisers and agencies have long recog- 
nized this fact. 

It was our good fortune to develop a way to reproduce 
“Giant Ads” quickly, economically, efficiently—in black and 
white or color, long runs, or limited runs. Advertisers and 
agencies employ us and recommend our service. Write for 
our rate card and “Giant Ad” samples. 

We are also specialists in reproducing and printing enlargements, reductions 
or facsimiles of Maps, Charts, Diagrams, Office and Factory Forms, Data Books, 
Code Books, Line Drawings, Photographs, Wash Drawings, Legal Exhibits—in 
short, anything printed, typewritten, or drawn. This is a specialty we have 

° developed and no one has yet equaled our service. Our equipment for producing 
broadsides and other large sheets is second to none. Write for our booklet. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street New York 
Pittsburgh Office: 703 Century Bldg.; Phone Smithfield 1482 
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11 buy individual sheep and have 
hi aded over to you the script 
pedigree of your particular choice. 
Or perhaps your fancy runs 
to English Ringneck Pheasants. 
‘he Arden Estate, Orange 
‘ounty, New York, has created 
a market for these pheasants and 
ports are to the effect that or- 
crs come from the most unex- 
cted places and persons. People 
who scarcely know a pheasant 
from a dove are responding to this 
style of copy: 

“We have had a_ backward 
spring. So this is just the right 
time to order and set English ring- 
neck pheasant eggs. The birds 
you raise will give you much 
pleasure and some delicious food. 
We can ship promptly first-class 
eggs, at $5 a setting or $15 to $25 
a hundred, delivered at your post- 
office. We can also supply during 
September, October and Novem- 
ber, young birds for shooting or 
ornamental purposes.” 

The Oaks Farm, Cohasset, 
Mass., has committed itself to a 
programme of full pages in many 
magazines. This advertising is 
or to appeal not merely to 
breeders and stock farmers, but to 
the individual, with a little home, 
who might have a cow and fresh 
milk, At intervals it sends a special 
representative to Guernsey to se- 
lect importations of heifers. 

A consulting fish-culturist, Ern- 
est Clive Brown, uses a campaign 
of advertising to further a decid- 
edly out-of-the-ordinary line of 
business, To every person living 
near a brook, river, or lake, Mr. 
‘rown advertises that he can as- 
sist in adjusting waters to create 
etter fishing. 

Every year, a large number of 
ersons either become voluntary 
1omesteaders in new sections, or 
cide to leave apartment houses 
hind and “have a home of their 
own in the country.” This market 
a steady one, an exceptionally 
arge one and where once the 
reeder believed that he must talk 
) the established farmer alone, he 
w discovers that for all these 
years he has been neglecting his 
r bigger opportunity. It is the 









nding and study of this new; 



















In 
Bridgeport, 


Conn. 







Industrial 


Progress 
W. C. Durant’s purchase of 


the Locomobile insures 
immediate activity in that 
important Bridgeport plant. 
General Electric’s purchase 
of the Remington Arms war 
plant, leased last year, indi- 
cates permanent production 
in this huge factory. 
Industrial Bridgeport is em- 
ploying almost twice as many 
men as it was in January. 
Advertise in Bridgeport now. 


I. A. KLEIN 


50 East 42nd Street 


ew 
Ft. Dearborn Bk. Building 
Chicago 










The 
PF. ost- 
Telegram 


Only A. B.C. 
Papers 
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“PUNCH” 


ALMANACK 1923 


(Issued early in November, 1922) 





IRST published in 1841, a 

f few months after the incep- 
tion of ‘‘PUNCH,"’ the 

ALMANACK met with an im- 
mediate success and has grown 
in popularity and prosperity with 
each successive issue. 
The ALMANACK is the most 
continuously successful Christmas 
Number published in Great Britain 
and for the advertising of High- 
Class Goods and Service proves 
an invaluable medium. 
Besides the usual feast of fun in 
picture and story, the forthcoming 
issue will contain many pages prin- 
ted in tri-colour, a recent and ex- 
tremely popular innovation in the 
Special Numbers of ‘‘ PUNCH."’ 
The ALMANACK will sell at 1/- 
per copy and will have a prolonged 
bookstall sale after publication for 
about two months as against the 
one week of the regular issues, 
Notwithstanding the fact that no 
formal announcement has yet been 
madeof the 1923 edition, all Facing 
Matter pages and all Cover Pages 
in Colour are already soid, as is 
also a very large proportion of the 
remaining non-position pages. 
The rate of £200 per page and pro 
rata down to one inch at {5 is based 
on aNet Sale of 200,000copies, but for 
several years past the average Net Sale 
has been in excess of 250,000 copies, so 
that adve-tisers will be quick to appre- 
ciate this handsome bonus in Net Sale 
over what they are charged for. Those 
who have not yet secured space in the 
forthcoming issue should consult their 
Agents or write direct without further 
delay. 


“PUNCH” 


10 Bouverie Sires, London, E.0.4 
cng 


Aug. 3, 1922 


market that is giving us new live- 
stock campaigns. 

Something should be said of the 
accessories that are helping to 
make all this possible, and per- 
suading the man of small yard 
space that the idea is a practical 
one for him. 


STRANGE ANIMALS TO ADVERTISE 


There is now advertised the 
widest line of attractive little unit 
hen houses, knock-down. minia- 
ture barns, dog kennels, cages for 
fowls of all kinds, runs and ad- 
justable sectional houses. Archi- 
tecturally, they appeal to the eye, 
are painted in pretty colors, and 
add to the appearance of a coun- 
try home of modest size. 

A naturalist of Princeton, 
N. J., has succeeded in specializ- 
ing in aquatic and other fowl, and 
the demand allows him steadily to 
increase his advertising expendi- 
tures. 

He will send you a gorgeous 
peacock, that will strut up and 
down your lawn, however small it 
may be, to the accompaniment of 
the admiring glances of your 
friends. Or would you prefer a 
crane, a stork, macaws, finches? 
Well, then, why not a flamingo? 

Other firms advertise pedigreed 
swans. Wild ducks have a cam- 
paign of their own. A Kansas 
City firm advertises Buffalo and 
silver foxes, 

On your country estate, when 
the fancy moves you, you may 
now have, by the mere sending of 
a check, deer, mink and odorless 
skunks! 

There are birds advertised for 
bird houses for the tiniest bunga- 
low home, birds for the orna- 
mental home waterway, birds for 
the garden pool and aviary, birds 
for a large game preserve! 

The aristocratic Persian cat can 
claim individual advertising cam- 
paigns in his honor, and everyone 
knows how the selling of pedi- 
greed dogs of all kinds has in 
creased in the past few years. 

The home raising of fancy 
pigeons has increased to a re- 
markable degree in less than four 
years. 














The raising of silver fox on a 
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The large photograph shows a 
portion of the Retail Shopping 
District of Omaha as it is today. 
The small picture shows the retail 
district of forty years ago. 





: 








| PURCHASING POWER 
of Omaha’s Retail Market 


The average value per farm in 
al area is $41,975.00, as com- 
to the nation’s average of 


ownership is 5.6. Farmers in this 
ares have invested Se. 355, 682. 00 


in 

They own eS valued at $77,- - 
508, 090. 00 They produce about 
$124,000,000.00 in oan an- 
nually. Their farms ent an 
investment of $1,195, 023, 2328. 00. 





In a field where per capita wealth is 
much greater than the nation’s average, 
The Omaha Bee is the favorite home 
newspaper with the people, whose char- 
acter and buying power is made espe- 
cially noticeable by the percentage of 
home owners among them. 


A recent survey by The Associated 
Retailers of Omaha showed that almost 
seventy-five per cent of the subscribers 
of The Omaha Bee in Omaha owned 
their own homes. 


The increase in circulation (paid ‘and 





free) of the daily and Sunday Omaha 





Bee in the past twelve months has 





been phenomenal, and far greater than 








PUBLISHERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVES 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN 
New York 


Steger Building 286 Fifth Avenue 
FRED L. HALL 
Claus-Spreckels Building, 
San Franolscoo, Cal. 


any other Omaha paper. The June 
increase over a year ago was 12,398 
daily and 20,120 Sunday. 


The A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement 
of Net Paid Circulation for the first 
quarter of 1922 was 67,023 daily and 














71,426 Sunday. 








ahaBee 





MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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An Unusual City - 
I 
—Unusual in that it is one of the most that 
rapidly growing cities of its size in the = 
United States. Over $13,000,000 worth of ica 
buildings now under construction or con- 'P 
tracted for. Present population over 90,000. a 
—Unusual in that it is one of the wealthiest “ope 
cities of its size in the United States. the 
neig 
—Unusual in that business of all kinds was TI 
never better than at present. plate 
the 
fron 
And Unusual as Regards the 
- + appe 
Newspaper Situation limit 
appe 
This thriving, prosperous and freely spend- — 
ing community can be covered thoroughly © iter 
by the one big leading newspaper—the hask 
pupt 
“" 
one 
TULSA “<3 WORLD 
and 
Its circulation is now over 37,000 daily and in 
40,000 Sunday and is by far the largest in frier 
this territory. More city circulation than depe 
there are separate dwellings, and large dis- play: 
tribution throughout the entire trading ter- ton! 
ritory. Al 
Carried over 4,588,000 lines of advertising — 
during the first six months of 1922. Lowest —s 
advertising rate in the state, circulation con- stabi 
sidered. Used exclusively by many of the 
largest national and local advertisers. D. ( 
Complete merchandising service. ) 
ductico 
Comp 
TULSA DAILY WORLD = 
**OKLAHOMA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 


























1922 
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commercial basis is another sur- 
prising department, with the de- 
mand steadily growing, and the 
markets receptive. 

At Racine, Wis., a firm, through 
advertising, has won an enviable 
i1arket for imported goldfish of 
w and wonderful varieties. 

A breeder of white leghorn 
chickens has for several years 
made a feature of a booklet that 
is mailed free. It is his belief 
that if that book can be once 
placed in a person’s hands, it will 
mean a sure sale. He has letters 
) prove that it has caused more 
than one home owner to move 
from the city and to go out in the 
“open places” where the crow of 
the rooster is not material for a 
neighborhood fight. 

This book contains numerous 
plates in three colors and covers 
the subject of chicken raising 
from the egg to the market. 

Pages of dog advertising now 
appear, where once the field was 
limited, and, of course, the copy 
appeal can be made almost irre- 
sistible. 

What must be the reaction, 
after looking at a picture of a 
basketful of wonderful little 
puppies and reading this: 

“You'll find it a pleasure to own 
one of these Shepherd puppies, 
and watch it develop into an ideal 
companion and efficient watch 
dog. Shepherds are particularly 
friendly to children and can be 
depended: upon for good-natured 
playfulness, loyalty and protec- 
tion.” 

All in all, it is an interesting 
department of advertising and 
deserves a place in the record of 
advertising accomplishments. 


D. C. Brown with McGuckin 
Agency 

1). C. Brown, recently assistant pro- 

duction manager of The H. K. McCann 

Company, at New York, is now art 


director of the Eugene McGuckin Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 








Cleveland Agency Obtains 
Indianapolis Account 


1e account of the Holcomb & Hoke 
Mfr. Co., Indianapolis, is now being 
pla “ by The Richardson-Briggs Com- 
pany, Cleveland advertising agency. 
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Dealer Impression 


Tue retailer seeing 
your advertisement in 
his home paper real- ) 
izes you are creating a 
demand and the re- 
tailer takes advantage 
of the opportunity by 
displaying your wares 
so the public will 
know he carries this 
standard line. It’s 
the medium of co- 
operation—ask your 
agency. 

Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 
Incorporated 
CHICAGO 

1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT ST. LouIs 
701 Ford Bidg. 401 Globe- Democrat Bidg. 
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The Place of Sampling in the 
Merchandising Plan 


With Normal Business Returning, There Is Revival of Interest 
in the Subject 


Tue Green-Lucas Co. 
Battimore, Mp. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Just as soon as possible, kindly send 
us a list of references to any articles 
that have appeared in Printers’ INK 
relative to any phase of sampling. _ 

Thanking you for your co-operation in 
this instance, we are : 

Tue Green-Lucas Co., 


H. V. Quensen, 
Media Department. 

RINTERS’ INK has always 

recognized sampling as an im- 
portant part of the merchandising 
plan. Our only objection to sam- 
pling is that some manufacturers 
have tried to make it perform all 
of the merchandising functions. 
They have attempted to make a 
distribution of samples take the 
place of advertising. They have 
thrown too much of the burden of 
selling on sampling. Naturally it 
was not able to shoulder the weight. 

But where sampling is subordi- 
nate to the selling plan as a whole, 
where it is preceded and followed 
up by advertising and where it is 
used to supplement other neces- 
sary promotion, it is entitled to a 
place in an introductory sales cam- 
paign. 

For years now, however, sam- 
pling has been occupying a back 
seat. During the war, labor and 
materials were too scarce to per- 
mit a free distribution of mer- 
chandise. In the prosperity fol- 
lowing in the wake of the war 
business came too easy to make 
sampling necessary. For the last 
year, though, with conditions re- 
stored to a semblance of normaiity 
sampling has been coming back. 
This is evidenced by the number 
of inquiries coming into Printers’ 
Ink on the subject. Because of 
this interest in the topic, we are 
appending a list of articles that 
we have previously published on 
sampling.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 

(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 


Mademoiselle Sends for Samples; 
December, 1921; page 78. 

How the National Biscuit Co. Holds 
Its Market;-September, 1921; page 17. 
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Miniature a for Demonstration 
Aqgust, 1920; e 31. 

Free Tobacee Sa Sengice Build Big Mai 
Order Business; May, 1921; page 35. 

Getting Samples into Women’s Purses 
June, 1921; page 42. 

This Sample Finds New Uses an 
New Prospects; April, 1921; e 98. 

Distribution via Stenographer; Fe! 
ruary, 1920; page 99 


(Painters’ Inx) 
New Confectionery Product Uses Ad 


vertising as a Dealer Surprise; Decen 
ber 15, 1921; page 133. 
Rowntree’s Solution of Some I: 


panna Problems; December 8, 1921; 
page 57 

here Sampling ae, ere Way; 
December 1, 1921; page 

No Harm If Children ~ Get Hold 
of Advertisers’ Samples; September |, 
1921; page 97. 

Waste and How to Stop It; July 7 
1921; page 114. 

Put a Sample of Your Product on th: 
Buyer’s Desk; June 30, 1921; page 17 

romoting a Tasting Campaign on a 
National Scale; May 5, 1921; page 25 

Human-Interest Advertising Even 

Clothing; March 31, 1921; page 73. 
reaking into the Market through th: 
Side Door; December 2, 1920; page 85 

Fish Firm Finds New Seller in Hous. 
wives’ Old Dish; September 9, 1920; 
page 17. 

ampling in Export Selling; Septem 
ber 9, 1920; page 33. 

“Sampling” Pipe Fittings and Tools t: 
Create Demand for Deaier; July 15, 
1920; page 120. 

Sampling That Is Too Successful; 
June 10. 1920; page 197. 

Using Santa Claus as a Demon 
strator; December 18, 1919; page 25 

Sampling to Sell Trousers; Decembe: 
11, 1919; page 85. 

Sampling Idea as Worked Out by 
Horlick and Wrigley; November 27, 
1919; page 25. 

Sampling Merchandise to Fit It to the 
Market; October 30, 1919; page 123 

This Retailer Places Samples on the 
Kitchen Table; October 2, 1919; page 3 

How Advertising and Sampling Help 
One Another; September 18, 191°; 
page 49. 

The Sampling Idea Applied to Acces 
sories; July 17, 1919; page 45. 

Successful Sampling—at a Dollar a 
Sample; May 8, 1919; page 114. 

The |Five-and-Ten-Cent Store as a 
ny | ne Sampling; January 30, 191°; 


page 37, 
armalade Selling Plans Are Formu 
lated; January 16, 1919; page 52. 
Profligate Samplers Brought Up with 
a Round Turn; Wane 27, 1918; page 1). 
What Relation Should Exist between 
Sampling and Advertising During tlic 
War?; February 28, 1918; page 47. 
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Ringing 
the bell 


| idee nin important discovery in 
_4 science or business, for seventy-six 
years, has been faithfully chronicled in 
theScientific American. Itis the author- a 
itative publication read, as such, by | ay 
the executive, the scientist and the 

man who represents “big business”. 








FI |cvcsustey 
—for it touches every angle, every ap- | 1915 
proach, every contingency of human 
endeavor. 


It is, for instance, the acknowledged 
authority on Radio-telephoning but 
its scope includes lumber, oil, electric 
research, mechanical effort, time and 
labor saving devices, inventions new 
and interesting—and it is authoritative. 





Its many thousand copies are read— 
and re-read by half a million thinking 
people; the people who buy and sel! 
and who hire others. The kind and 
character of people who it is good 
business to reach. 


= ei 


SCENTIFICAMERICAN 


MUNN & CO. 


Woolworth Bldg., 233 Broadway, New York 
Tower Building, Chicago 

Hanna Building, Cleveland 

625 F. St., N. W., Washington 

Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 


2. wees fee catia 
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The Greatest of All 


In its Thirteenth Annual Good Roads and 
Touring Number, Sunday, July 16, THE 
ROCHESTER HERALD printed 


66,444 Agate Lines 


OF AUTOMOBILE, TIRE AND 
ACCESSORY ADVERTISING 


This consisted of 54,390 lines of automobile 
and accessory display advertising, and 
12,054 lines of automobile and accessory 
classified advertising. 


Another National Record 





This is, according to all available figures, 
the largest Midsummer Automobile Edi- 
tion ever published by any newspaper 
in the United States. It comprised 112 
pages! 


and tru 
; “It v 
you squ 
up with 
anda dor 

e “Bett 
The Recognized Leader for 
The 1922 Good Roads and Touring Number MT hen 
again demonstrates the leadership of THE | for the 
ROCHESTER HERALD in its field. The little let 
splendid patronage accorded this number : ap ¢ 
by the Rochester dealers in automobiles, . 
tires and accessories of all kinds is most 


emphatic proof that THE ROCHESTER Ge 
HERALD produces the best results. 


SATIS aaa EES = 
AUTOUIOUTOIO OrOri7 We SUTOUIOUIONYOLIO TO rcs 


F: ost, 
pub! shes 


THE HERALD ||): 


Leads All the Other Rochester Newspapers in | . 
Automotive Advertising Turners 
{ ity,” “p 


line Pat 
fo divect 
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umpling Abuses That the War Is Cur- 
tai'ing; October 4, 1917; page 25. 

ow —— F na ga “4 Ps 
to- Sample oods — Furniture for In- ° : Q 
stance; August 9, 1917; page 123. Cincinnahi 

flow Procter & Gamble Base Sales 
Policies on Actual Market Conditions; 
April 27, 1916; page 6. 

Vhen a Trade-Mark May Be Used on 
Sa nples; March 16, 1916; page 82. 

he Organization and Handling of 
Sampling Crews; December 30, 1915; 
pace 88 
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Vhen Sampling Is Profitable and , 
When It Is Not; April 15, 1915; HIS market is an 
page 71, open book to us. 
Vhen Sampling Must Stop; Septem- 
3, 1914; page 78. 
he Right Size of a Sample; April 16, 
ehind the Scenes in a Sampling - : "3 : 
Booth; April 16, 1914; page 20. The Post Ss aa 
sing Samples to Locate the Possible an to me 
Market; March 26, 1914; page 27. uable service. 
Sampling Plans of Big Advertisers; If you contemplate 
February 5, 1914; page 20. coming into this mar- 
ea ket, write, or call on 
" y ? us for any informa- 
Hard to Resist This Collection tion desired. 


Letter 


\ Chicago correspondent of Printers’ 
‘< calls attention to a collection letter 


{ the Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Co., of 7 a ; 

at city, — is noteworthy — The Cincinnall Pos! 
of its originality. It is, moreover, good- . oi Newspaper 
natured throughout, without being too A Scripps Mc Rae PP 


presuming. Member ABC. 
\ttached to the letterhead near the 
salutation is a common pin and the 
letter reads as follows: 
“Gentlemen: 


“Here’s a pin. a Drm Mules 
“Looks a good deal like any other Wr 7: 


pin-—doesn’t it? 

“But this isn’t an ordinary ‘common 
or garden variety’ pin. It is a really 
and truly magic pin. 

“It will relieve you of a lot of bother 
and us of a lot of worry. It will set 
you square with us and help us square 
up with the other fellow—so be careful 
and don’t lose it. 

“Better be sure of it and play safe, 
for it is the pin you will want to use 
to attach your check to this letter in 
payment of the statement enclosed. 

_ “Thank you for the check. No charge 
for the smile we hope to get out of this 
little letter. 
“Yours expectantly, 
S.--Please hurry. We want to 
use the magic pin on another fellow.” 


In supplying data and 
information related to 
your advertising and 
distribution problems, 








(seorgia Paper Appoints 
Representatives 
Fiost, Landis & Kohn, New York, 
pub! shers’ representatives, have been 


nted national advertising repre- 
tives by the Dublin, Ga., Courier- 
i 


Esleeck Manufacturing Co., 
ts Falls, Mass.. maker of “Fidel- 
“Prestige” and other bond and 
papers, has appo'nted Don Weston 
ect its advertising 
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THE BILLBOARD 


America’s leading weekly 
theatrical digest and re 
view of the show world. 


DOMINATES 


its field completely and en- 
joys the perfect trust and 
confidence of its every 


reader. 


MEMBER A.B. C. 


Our solicitors will “show” 
you. They are not im- 
portunate. 
CHICAGO 
35 S. Dearborn St. 
Central 8480 


NEW YORE 
1493 Broadway 
Bryant 8470 





Getting Student Trade Is 
Mainly a Matter of 
Knowing How 


If you want student trade 
tell us, or instruct your 
agency to ask the “Col- 
legiate.” 

Ask for 


Salesman, describing 
all our activities 


Collegiate 


and listing all stu- 


dent papers. 
Established 1913 


Ss. 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 5th Avenue, New York City 
110 S, Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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| Pajaro Valley Chamber o 
Commerce Advertises Apples 


In a full-page advertisement reaching 
the wholesale produce trade of the 
United States, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Pajaro Valley, Watson 
ville, Cal., told the merits of the apy les 
of this section, and concluded by giving 

| @ list of local packers, and shipper:s— 
some fifty, all of them members of the 

| Chamber of Commerce— whom arpple 
wholesalers were urged to write or wir 

| for quotations. 

“Watsonville,” read the advertise 

ment, “is the largest single shipping 
point of apples in the world. Ship 
ments of the world-famous Bellflowers 
will begin about August 20, at the 
| close of the Gravenstein season nd 
about a month before the Jonathans 
come on the market. Place your orders 
early 

“The shipments of Newtown 
= will begin about October 1. 

neyclopedia Britannica says: e 
Newtown Pippins from this section 

| contain more sugar content than 

other apple grown,’ and therefore i 

conceded to be the longest keeper 

the finest apple grown on the face 
| the earth. 

“We have a_ normal crop of app es 
the fruit is going to be clean, and of 
fine appearance. The same is packed 
under the State and Federal inspection, 
which is a guarantee to you of pack and 
quality. 

“We also have a few Gravensteins 
which are ready for shipment early ir 
August. Red Pearmains and Bananas 
will also be ready for shipment about 
the same time as_Bellflowers. 
ford Seedlings. White Winter 
mains and Missouri Pippins wil! | 
ready to move about the same tir 
as Newtown Pippins.” 


Curley with Oakland 
Agency 
William G. Curley has 
Curtis-Baum Advertising Agency, 
land, Cal., as director of foreign adver 
one and merchandising. Mr. Curley 
has been engaged in advertising agenc 
work in New York and San Fran 

for the last sixteen years. 


W. G. 


joined the 
Oak 


Made Officer of Detroit Tool 
Company 

Frank X. Ransom, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Vacuum Oil | 
pany, in charge of general department 
sales for Michigan and Indiana, has 
been made vice-president and sales a! 
ager of the Wilton Tool Comp iny 
Detroit. 


Maine Blanket Makers Will 
Advertise 


The Lincoln Mill, Lewiston, Me.. maker 
of Golden Fleece Blankets, plan. 
advertise. The H. K. McCann ‘om 

{ pany will direct the advertising. 
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THE ESSENTIAL NEW MEDIUM 
PER lo PER 
DEALER 2 MONTH 


TORAD is the LOWEST COST, MOST EFFICIENT 
medium for presenting your national message to 
buyers IN THE PLACE OF SALE, and the ONLY me- 





dium simultaneously presenting a DEALER MESSAGE in 
tune with your magazine advertising. Sg STORAD is 
the last word to the consumer as to WHAT, WHEN and 
WHERE to buy—“BUY RIGHT HERE?” today. Se 
The cost of 2c per dealer per month includes copy for 
dealer message, four-color process printing by R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co., tinning the 24 sheets together 
at the top, and distributing and hanging in each grocery 
store by men now calling on grocers every day. Inspec- 
tion enables us to guarantee STORAD up and alive while 
your national advertising is alive. $g@ The influence 
of STORAD on the dealer’s mental attitude has a value 
not to be overlooked. A year’s showing in STORAD 
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costs less than five personal letters to the dealer. Se 
Interested advertisers and agencies are invited to write 


for a preliminary sample with further details. 


E. B. MERRITT 
NATIONAL STORAD COMPANY 


731 PLYMOUTH COURT 
CHICAGO 
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ALBAN Y — 


The Capital of New York State 


A Market of Proved Profit 


for the Manufacturer who knows 
how to get its attention! 

—a City of good prices and quick 
turnover thro’ dealers who recognize 
the salability of Advertised Goods! 


A City of Buyers mam 


own 


where a population of 113,000 The « 
excep 


showed bank clearings during nl 
the first six months of 1922 of days 


it is 


$116,694,566.82 and deposits in tn 
savings banks of $85,928,236.40. ner 
comp: 


There is One Paper in Albany inquit 


Bef 

—which can deliver this Market. pe 
° ° rit 

—which sells more papers in Albany romeo 


than the two other Albany dailies one 
combined. men, 


which 


For thorough, lasting Results use "2 


be pul 


Th at thi 


TIMES-UNION 


MARTIN H. GLYNN, Publisher 


Our Service Department efficiently and accurately 
answers questions from advertisers or agencies. 
Don’t guess about Albany —ask the Times-Union. 


Foreign Representatives: VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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Multibestos 
Solves a Dealer 
Problem 


(Continued from page 6) 


entire list of jobbers and deal- 
The inserts featured strong- 

y the company’s new slogan 
‘Brakes Relined in Ninety Min- 
utes or Less,” low prices, flat 
rates, and the ability to fix the cost 
and the time in advance. Testi- 
monial letters from dealers and 
~ rs were also played up strong- 
ly, and each insert carried a cou- 
pon asking for detailed informa- 
tion about the new method. Cou- 
pon inquiries were followed up 
with a copy of the dealers’ sales 
manual; were sent to the jobbers’ 
salesman and to the company’s 
own salesman in the territory. 
The company states that, with few 
exceptions, every inquiry was per- 
sonally followed up within ten 
days after receipt. Incidentally 


it is worth mentioning that the 
reprints of the inserts which were 


mailed direct were printed on thin- 
ner stock than those bound into 
the business papers, so that the 
company could judge the relative 
eran effect. 

Before the campaign started, 
however, the company took pains 
to see that the jobbers were primed 
with enough information to take 
prompt advantage of the sales 
possibilities. This was covered in 
a bulletin to the company’s sales- 
men, issued in January, from 
which the following paragraphs 
are quoted: 

“While the new method cannot 
be publicly announced to the trade 
at this time, we do feel that we 
can enlist the full co-operation of 
our good jobbing customers so 
thai quite a bit of lost motion 
may be avoided in getting started 
when we do come out with the an- 
nouncements. 

“So you are, therefore, author- 
ize’ to present the complete story 
of the Multibestos Method to the 
Ex. cutives of those of your job- 
bing customers who are giving us 
a vood volume of brake-lining 
business. You are to instruct them 
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to keep it in confidence, as we do 
not want to have the details of it 
placed in the hands of the jobber’s 
salesmen at this time. But we do 
need the full co- operation of the 
jobbing Executives in getting over 
the story of the method with their 
salesmen and dealer customers 
when the time is ripe—and they 
won't give us this co-operation 
until they have a proper under- 
standing of the advantages of the 
new method over the conventional 
way of lining brakes. All of us 
know the element of curiosity is 
quite extensive and just as soon as 
there is a rumor of a new method 
of brake relining going the rounds 
there is bound to be quite a bit 
of speculation as to just what it is. 
We will boost along this specula- 
tion with a letter or two to the 
jobbers’ salesmen, without divulg- 
ing the method but getting them 
to feel out their dealers along the 
line of how much brake-lining 
business he (the dealer) could se- 
cure if it was possible for him to 
reline brakes on a definite sched- 
ule of time and on a flat rate 
basis. 

“You are not to present the 
method to anyone but Executives 
of jobbing establishments as out- 
lined above. The method will be 
given to the jobbers’ salesmen at 
some later date (probably in con- 
ference) at which time the various 
merits will be explained, the ad- 
vantages over the conventional 
method of brake relining will be 
shown, as well as the proper way 
to sell the dealer, together with 
the complete story, including tech- 
nical data, instructions, flat rates, 
equipment required to be pur- 
chased as well as that supplied 
the dealers, along with an outline 
of the selling helps and adver- 
tising that is to follow. 

“We will not follow up the 
salesmen of individual jobbers 
until we have definite word from 
you that you have released the 
story of the Multibestos Method 
to them. We would, however, ask 
that you advise us immediately 
upon the release of the story to the 
Executives of individual jobbing 
houses, together with a _ brief 
statement as to the degree of en- 
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Make 
Your 
Product 
Dominate 
Your 
Dealer’s 
Window 


A Changeable, 
Revolving, Illu- 
minated Win- 
dowand Counter 
Dispiay. 


than an ordinary 
lithographed dis- 
play — many 
times more effec- 
“The Adverola” _ tive. 
Operated by heat from ordinary 
electric bulb. Shades printed in any 
number of colors desired. 
Display shade easily changed. 
Write today 


thusiasm which they exhibit and 


the possibilities of sales devel 
ment on brake lining with 
particular jobbing house.” 

Thus the jobbers’ salesmen v 
able to absorb the informa 
quickly, and to be on their | 
when the first announcement 
made to the dealers in a le't 
accompanying the first four-pa 
insert. This letter was printed 
a special letterhead featuring 
slogan : 3rakes Lined in Niu 
Minutes or Less,” and read 
follows: - 


90 minutes or /ess for relining bra 
That’s real news. Yes, you cai 


the job in that time by the new Multi 


bestos Method of relining brakes! 
Compare this with 3 to 8 hours 
time required heretofore. See the 
sults ?— 
Lower prices; more profit 
Increased brake lining business 
Take one minute now. Read the 
closed. It is our first announcemei 
the new Multibestos Method. 
It appears in Motor World Mar 





and Motor Age March 23. Read ever 


aker City Advertising 
& Service Company 


1819 Broadway New York City 


—use the coupon. Send it t 
Get the facts! 

Be the first one in your neighbor 
to come out with the new Multibestos 
Method of relining brakes. 

Cash in big! 











vertise 





An Invitation to an 
Advertising Man of 
Means—and Ability 


An_ established and growing 

. 2 The pictures are at the right. | 
business well known in the ad- | ‘em over. 
vertising field requires $10,000 _ Ist. You can reline external br 
dditi 1 tal full in 90 minutes or less by the Multil 
a itional capital to success ied Method! Heretofore, it’s always tal 
market, in a field representing 3 ~ 2 —— - 

° ° end. ou can render quicrer 
the highest possible form of better service at lower prices. 
financial responsibility, an un- means more business and bigger | 
usually profitable commodity that oe 
has been unqualifiedly approved "pra 
by every one of more than two- 
score of prospective customers 
to whom submitted. Active par- 
ticipation will be offered to one 
who is thoroughly experienced in 
advertising. 


Address ““‘The One Opportu- 


vertisi 


The second letter, accompanyi He 
the second insert, boiled down th 
facts of the proposition into tl! 
paragraphs, accompanied by 1 
ginal illustrations presenting 
same thoughts in graphic form 


ful ac 
agenc} 
directc 
expert 


This time, we're going to 
pictures.’ 


Say it 


I or 
been r 
utilizat 
The market for brake rel exceed 
is practically unlimited—and this wor year: 
is exceptionally profitable. Poli ! : . 
spection of 225 cars and trucks ir 
troit showed only 6 with perfect brakes 

Get the facts about this time-saving 
business-building Multibestos Meth f Part 
Relining External Brakes. sk t , 
jobbing salesman— par y 

Or, mail us the coupon on pag: his pr 
the enclosed. Do it now. No obligati 


presen 
ant an 


Pinte : -—— In the nature of dealer helps ra. 
ry‘ ae 7“ Printers’ Ink, | the company provided a metal dis- in Nev 
Gi adison Ave., New York | play cabinet, holding seven rolls He kn 

ity. of Multibestos lining of different TH the pe 
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AN 
ADVERTISING 
MAN 
WHO DOES 
THINGS 














A 
MANUFACTURER 
OR AGENT 
WHO WANTS 
"EM DONE 











| want to bring these 
2 good men together 


(for their mutual profit!) 


HE man in whose behalf it 
is my privilege and pleasure 
to publish this advertisement 
is well known to agents and ad- 
vertisers as one of the real ad- 
vertising producers of America. 


He has a record of success- 
ful accomplishment, both as an 
agency executive and advertising 
director—and is recognized as an 
expert in the following fields: 


Food products. 
Toilet articles. 
Soaps. 

Household utilities. 
5. Business appliances. 


1. 
- 
3. 
4 


For the past three years he has 
been responsible for the effective 
utilization of an appropriation 
exceeding a million dollars a 
year; and his relations with his 
present associates are both pleas- 
ant and profitable. 


Partly for family reasons, and 
partly for reasons connected with 
his present duties, which in no 


way reflect on his ability or judg- 
ment, he has for sometime con- 
templated the possibility of an- 
other arrangement. Finally, at 
my suggestion, he has authorized 
me to act as mediator in pre- 
liminary negotiations with manu- 
facturers or advertising agents 
seeking to strengthen their ad- 
vertising organization with new 
creative and executive ability in 


1. Business research. 

2. Planning and writing. — 

3. Agency production mgmt. 
4. Advertising management. 
5. Agency account handling. 


In all of his work he displays 
brilliancy of imagination, keen- 
ness of judgment, coupled with 
practical, everyday understand- 
ing of the details of his job. 


If you want me to put you 
in touch with a man who does 
a thing well, address Robt. E. 
Ramsay, 441 Pearl St., New York 
City. Telephone Worth 1707. 





P.S. To Agents seeking branch manager or territorial representative 
in New York, Boston or Philadelphia territory this man is a good bet. 
He knows where the business is, has the entre to a lot of it, and has 
the personality and resources to take advantage of it. 
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WANTED 


The sort of copy a 
copy - chief prepares 


UR intention is to buy copy the 

way large advertising agencies 
purchase art—from the best outside 
talent. 

It must be on-the-ground, neither 
stunty nor clever, but copy outstand- 
ing because of ideas expressed—the 
sort of copy an experienced and gifted 
copy-chief prepares at his best. 


This is a New York agency, well 
financed, with a number of accounts 
of the highest character. We need 
copy steadily for a number of well- 
known national advertisers. Copy will 
be well paid for. Experience with 
toilet goods would be valuable, but 
we have other lines. 


If you are a copy-chief with spare 
time, please tell us in full confidence 
on what campaigns you have done 
your best work. Send proofs if pos- 
sible, These will be returned, if you 
so request. 

Address ‘“‘T. H.,’’ Box 162, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


SALES AND 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Having had ten years’ experience with 
large, nationally known manufactur- 
ing concerns in sales and advertising 
work, and, believing that the day of 
the smaller concern of low overhead is 
coming, I desire to connect with such 
an organization, where it would be pos- 
sible to make a small investment, and 
where I can work out the problem of 
maximum sales at minimum expense. 





My specialty is the practical appli- 
cation of scientific selling principles, 
involving both direct selling and ad- 
vertising. I have successfully applied 
these principles in large corporations 
and consider that my best field for the 
future is with the smaller growing 
concern, where I will have the oppor- 
tunity to build business. 


If’ this advertisement interests you 
and you need intensive selling in your 
organization, I believe that an inter- 
view will convince you that I have 
the goods. 


Address “H. F. D.,’’ Box 161, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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widths, and with a space for the 
repair kit underneath. New wall 
and counter signs were provided, 
carrying the idea of “brakes re- 
lined while you wait,” and a com- 
plete series of newspaper adver- 
tisements for the dealer was 
provided. 

The results of the campaign 
up to the end of June (four 
months in all) can fairly be de- 
scribed as extraordinary. The ‘ig- 
ures as to the number of leise 
agreements signed and the in- 
crease in sales of brake lining «re 
quite properly considered as cun- 
fidential, but the sharp upward 
slant on the sales chart sire 
March 1 is a clear indication that 
the campaign took hold imme- 
diately, and is gaining in momen- 
tum. 

The probabilities are that a list 
of consumer mediums will be 
added to the campaign in the near 
future. “We have had many con- 
ferences with our agency,” says 
E. C. Miner, assistant sales man- 
ager, “relative to featuring the 
New Method in a national way by 
bringing it to the attention of car 
owners. We think that we have a 
story of such interest that it will 
appeal to the average motorist, but 
it is our conclusion, so far as 
consumer appeal is concerned, that 
national advertising should be de- 
ferred until a greater number of 
Multibestos Service Stations have 
been established. If we can con- 
tinue to place the stations at the 
present rate, for which the pros- 
pects are exceptionally bright, con- 
sumer advertising will no doubt 
be included in our 1923 campaign. 

The company has no complaint 
to make with regard to the co- 
operation of the dealer, and the 
moral would appear to be suffi- 
ciently plain without extended 
comment on the subject. 





New York Agency Man 
Seeks Home Work 


eut- KNOWN 4A-Al, copy, plan. 
ayout-idea man wants evening work 

om ‘jubstantial New York or out-of- 
town mail-order, local, national or trade 
paper advertiser willing to pay well for 
sound merchandising copy. ite ‘New 
Yorker,”” Box 167, Printers’ Ink. 
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The Weekly Journal of Advertising 
Established 1888 by Grorce P. RoweLi Publishers 


ERE is an institution that has grown 
steadily in strength, in size, in revenue, 
during the period of gloom and so-called 
depression between July 1920 and July 1922. 
Furthermore it is an agricultural institution 
depending for its success upon the farmer. 


This business has gone ahead when many 
others were going back. Is greater proof 
of business vitality needed? Does not such 
a record indicate a living, powerful, unbeat- 
able business force? 


2A place in the Sun 


Extract from 4-page advertiscment of Farm 
Life in July 13 issue of Printers’ Ink. 


BEE a derided kadling 00 ONS 60% SRS 44 pages 
DE SAddda whe haere peeensoanas 42 “ 
gf rr er a 28“ 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


Printers INK MONTHLY 
Romer Pustisuine Co., Inc. 


PRINTERS INK 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 


During the “so-called depression period,” Farm Life 
was a consistent advertiser in PRINTERS’ INK—using 
a total of 114 pages as follows: 


Mr. Taylor, Publisher of Farm Life, states that his 
PRINTERS’ INK advertising has done its full share 
in making the bad times good. 
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Printers’ INK 
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A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
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Advertising The plan which 
Advice a large automo- 
bile company re- 

Worth cently followed 
Paying For in selecting an 


agency to handle part of its ad- 
vertising account has occasioned 
much favorable comment in ad- 
vertising circles, 

This company decided to start 
an institutional campaign. It then 
picked five agencies that it re- 
garded as best qualified to do the 
particular work it wished to ac- 
complish. To each of these 
agencies it offered to pay $1,500 
for a plan, plus $500 for traveling 
expenses. The agency presenting 
the most satisfactory plan would 
be given the account. The schedule 
has been carried out according to 
programme. The plan of one of 
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the agencies was adjudged the bes 
and that agency now has the a 
count. 

The commendable feature « 
this system is its eminent fairn« 
to all parties concerned. What « 
vast advance this is over the dis- 
credited, old practice of gettin 
advertising agencies to subm 
ideas and plans and investigation 
on pure speculation and in ruthle: 
competition with one another! © 
course for years now most estal)- 
lished agencies would not partic:- 
pate in a gratuitous plan competi- 
tion. 

Agency service is professional 
service. There is no more reason 
why an advertising agency should 

e 


man Hw ae TS 


give away valuable selling pla: 
than that a lawyer should gi\ 
away legal advice. 

Imagine a sick person calling 
in a dozen doctors and saying, 
“Write out the plan that you 
will follow: in bringing me back 
to health. I'll engage the physi- 
cian whose ideas I like best. 
The rest of you can then go 
hang.” Physicians do not work 
that way. They do not compete 
with one another in trying to sell 
their services to the sick man. If 
the doctor who is on the case 
wishes to call in specialists for 
consultation, these specialists do 
not submit their advice on specu- 
lation. They are paid for their 
advice, whether or not the doctor 
in charge sees fit to follow it. In 
a sense the advertising manager is 
the family physician. When he 
calls in outside specialists to assist 
him he should expect to pay for 
the service they render or the ad- 
vice they give. 

It is gratifying to find this same 
principle gaining ground in adver- 
tising. As we said before, agen- 
cies have long recognized the 
justice of the principle, but it is 
encouraging to find the idea grad- 
ually gaining recognition among 
advertisers also. Particularly is it 
heartening to see such a promi- 
nent advertiser as the automobile 
manufacturer in question § give 
conspicuous .approval to this prin- 
ciple by saying, “If an advertising 
plan is worth considering, it is 
worth paying for.” 
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Turning Ad- Merchan o 

turnover is fre- 

vertising Ap- quently discussed. 

propriation There is also 

Monthly such a thing as 

advertising turnover, but this is 
seldom discussed. 

What is advertising turnover? 
Let us see if we can explain the 
rm through citing a specific in- 
stance. A New York retailer has 
tracted national attention by 
eason of his brilliant merchan- 
dising. A few years ago he was 
unknown outside of a large circle 
of customers, who had been deal- 
ing with him for years. The vol- 
ume of his business was large, but 
even at that the surface of the 
possibilities of his business was 
barely scratched. He had always 
been a consistent small advertiser, 
although his appropriation was 
grossly inadequate for the work 
it had to do. 

An advertising agent had been 
trying to get him to advertise on a 
scale befitting his importance. The 
agent said it would take $300,000 a 
year. The merchant claimed he 
could not afford more than $25,000 
a year. They remained deadlocked 
on this point for months. At last 
the agent capitulated. He said, 
“ll take your $25,000 appropria- 
tion on one condition. You must 
let me spend it in a single month. 
Then IT’ll ask you to credit your 
advertising account with one-fifth 
of the increase in your sales over 
last year, When another $25,000 
accumulates in the account, we 
will shoot that into more space. 
This is a purely arbitrary arrange- 
ment, but through it I hope to 
convince you that in a business of 
this kind advertising pays for it- 
self as it goes along.” 

_ The merchant agreed. The sales 
increased enormously, just as the 
agent said they would. At the end 
of the month there was $30,000 in 
the advertising account through 
the one-fifth plan. This was ex- 
pended the second month. Again 
sales showed a big increase. Thus 
was the advertising appropriation 
handled. The merchant’s invest- 
ment in advertising was never 
more than $25,000 or $30,000. He 
always got back his investment in 
thirty days and _ reinvested it 
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again the next month. In this 
way the advertising appropriation 
was turned twelve times a year. 

The account is now being 
handled on a little different basis. 
A monthly appropriation is being 
made on a basis of 10 per cent of 
the sales of that month for the 
previous year. If the sales in 
July, 1921, were $300,000, the ap- 
propriation for July this year is 

,000. Rarely, however, does 
this store succeed in spending 10 
per cent of its current sales. Sales 
for July this year may jump to 
$450,000, thus reducing the actual 
advertising percentage to six and 
two-thirds. By having the courage 
to appropriate ten per cent of the 
previous year’s sales, the store so 
increases its sales that its actual 
advertising expenditure is only 
four or five or six per cent. 

Of course this idea of turning 
the advertising appropriation once 
a month would not be practicable 
in every business. Often it is 
necessary to put money into ad- 
vertising on blind faith alone, con- 
fident that it will be as bread cast 
on the waters. The idea will work 
in many lines, however, particu- 
larly in retailing, in mail-order 
selling and in some seasonal spe- 
cialties. But indirectly, the idea of 
advertising adequately so as to as- 
sure quicker and more profitable 
returns will work in nearly every 
business. 


Business “4 "¢wspaper. re- 
port from Sofia 


and the says that Bul- 
Golden Rule garia’s immense 
attar of roses industry is in danger 
of extinction. This was at one time 
among the country’s chief busi- 
nesses. It is said that in the old 
days Bulgaria produced more than 
ninety per cent of the world’s sup- 
ply of attar of roses. 

The Bulgars’ famous industry 
has been dropping off gradually 
ever since the war started. The 
output is now about one-fourth 
what it used to be. Several things 
have caused this decline. Because 
of the man shortage, the roses were 
neglected during the war. Diseases 
and pests have played havoc 
with the bushes. The purchasing 
power of once prosperous markets 
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has declined. ‘But the biggest fac- 
tor of all in the falling off of 
Bulgaria’s perfume business, it 
seems, is due to the extortions of 
the middlemen who seized the 
product. Prices have been pushed 
up to a point where the essence is 
no longer able to compete with 
other perfumes. But what is 
worse, its fine reputation is now 
clouded because some of the mid- 
dlemen have been adulterating it. 

Thus is the industry of a na- 
tion ruined through the cupidity 
of a few. What better proof do 
we want that the good old-fash- 
ioned Golden Rule is applicable to 
business? Covetousness wrecks it- 
self. Unfair trading pulls down on 
itself its own unfairness. The law 
may be slow in claiming its penalty, 
but sooner or later it will collect 
with a heavy hand every last tithe 
of the fruits of the misdeeds that 
have been sown. The law is the 
basis of morality. It is also the 
basis of all good business. 





Judge The appointment 
of the scholarly 
Landis; Will Augustus Thomas 


Hays; F. D. as executive head 


Roosevelt; of the Producing 
Gus Thomas Managers’ Asso- 
—Why? ciation is a de- 


velopment not 
only of some advertising interest 
but. also of broad business signifi- 
cance. To our knowledge the 
theatrical business is the fourth 
big industry voluntarily to have 
engaged a benevolent despot to 
oversee its destinies. 

First Judge Landis was made 
the czar of baseballdom. Then 
Will Hays was taken from Presi- 
dent Harding’s Cabinet and in- 
augurated as grand Pooh Bah of 
the movie world. Next Franklin 
Roosevelt was given the mantle of 
a just despot and told to put the 
badly jumbled house of the build- 
ing interests in order. Now Gus 
Thomas has been asked to iron 
out some. of the _ troublous 
wrinkles that have been hamper- 
ing the theatrical producers. 

The most obvious explanation 
of this development is that Big 
Business has found it advisable to 
regulate itself from within so as 
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to make outside or government.! 
regulation unnecessary. Many ex- 
periences have taught business 
men that governmental  inter- 
ference in commercial enterprises 
is nearly always stupid. Instead 
of regulating, it generally mak s 
conditions worse because its inex 
perienced recommendations are 
rarely practicable. 

The industry, itself, is in the 
best position to put its own house 
in order. Most of the troubles of 
industry are not due to dishonesty 
or mismanagement. They are due 
to competition. Intense rivalry 
between business interests causes 
every species of unfair trading 
and every other ill that commerce 
is heir to. Individual organiza- 
tions are not able to eliminate 
these evils single-handed. The 
whole industry united in a single 
purpose is the only force strong 
enough to get rid of the objec- 
tionable practices, 

It is for this reason that we 
have witnessed the rise of trade 
associations during the past few 
years. Industries have been get- 
ting together, if not to reform 
themselves at least to improve 
themselves and to get rid of the 
barnacles that have been growing 
on their hulks. 

In too many instances, though, 
the associations have not been able 
to accomplish much. Competitive 
rivalry continued in the ranks of 
the association. Without strong 
authority centered in an executive 
head there was no one to wield 
a whip hand to force obedience to 
rules and recommendations. That 
is why several association adver- 
tising campaigns failed. In in- 
dividual businesses we recognize 
the need for a _ guiding head 
whose authority is implicitly 
accepted throughout the organi- 
zation. Those associations that 
are’ succeeding also have recog- 
nized this. They have a com- 
mander whose word is law. 

Hence the drafting of Judge 
Landis, Will Hays, Franklin 
Roosevelt and Augustus Thomas 
into association work. The big- 
ger the industry and the scope of 
the task, the bigger the man 
needed to accomplish it. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising » Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CiienTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


yes: s 


Note: In accordance with its policy For this reason, although the 
of concentration, this agency does not of the above accounts was 
permit the initial study and development last January, a considerable 
of service on a new account to be inter- iod{ must still elapse before busi- 
rupted by the acceptance of astillnewer ness can be placed for a fifth client. 
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Director of Sales and 
Advertising 

A real merchandising executive 
is open for engagement. His rec- 
ord shows consistent results in 
obtaining new, and strengthening 
present outlets at low selling cost. 

He is equally strong in both 
field or organization work as well 
as direct mail selling. 

He naturally employs the most 
modern sales methods and, be- 
cause of intimate knowledge of 
markets, achieves his quotas as de- 
termined after close field analysis. 

Now employed—his reasons for 
seeking other connections cast no 
reflection, however, either upon 
himself or thé house he is now 
with. Address “C. T.,” Box 165, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Magazines You'll Enjoy 

The Blue Pencil, devoted gen- 
erally to problems of the advertising 
copy writer, and specifically to house- 
organ journalism. Monthly, $.25 a 
copy; $2.00 a year; Canada, $2.25. 

Your Truly. A Monthly Devoted to 
Interesting, Stimulating Letters and 
Articles on Letter Writing. $.15 a 
copy; $1.50 a year; Canada, $1.75. 

The Editor Weekly, devoted to in- 
terests of writers of stories, articles, 
plays, etc. The only news periodical 
devoted to authorship. $.15 a copy; 
$3.60 a year; Canada, $4.12. 

All three, for one year each—$6.00. 

Published by The Folks on Book 
Hill, Highland Falls, N. Y. 





House Magazines 


To o any pany plating the use of a 

* house ine, ewillgladlysend 

a cour of wae William Feather Magazine 

we are now 
_* g for fa An 

and effective service—in use fifteen years 


The William Feather Company 
605 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 














e 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


The man who buys from the 
lowest bidder must be con- 
tent with indifferent printing 
and much annoyance. 


A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 0131 
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Commerce Commission Acts 


Rotogravure Protests 

The Interstate Commerce Commissi 
has granted a suspension for 120 days 
on @ provision made in a railroad tar 
previously approved by the Commissic 
that barred printers’ shipments of r 
gravure sections of newspapers to | 
lishers from baggage service. | 
provision in the new railroad ta 
which was to become effective 
August 1, was first protested again 
by the Philadelphia Public Led 
Washington, D. C., Post and the 
Gravure Corporation; later by oth 
Should it finally become effective it v 
necessitate the shipping of such sectio 
of news and other publicatio 
from printers to publishers by freig 
when railroads are used. 
The question that the Interstate ( 
merce Commission will seek to deter- 
mine during the period of suspension 
is: Should rotogravure sections when 
shipped by a printer be regarded as 
merchandise? 


Hendee Mfg. Company 
Appointments 


The Hendee Mfg. Company of 
Springfield, Mass., maker of “Indian” 
motorcycles and bicycles, has appointed 
J. B. McNaughton as sales and adver- 
tising manager. Mr. McNaughton has 
been connected with the Hendee organi- 
zation for fourteen years, the last 
three as sales promotion manager. A. A 
Anderson of the Hendee organization 
assumes the duties of assistant sales 
manager and E. W. Stack, as assistant 
advertising manager. 


Death of M. D. Gore 


M. D. Gore, formerly with Practical 


Farming, Philadelphia, and Associated 
Farm Papers, died at New York last 
week in 


is thirty-second year. 


The Marvellum Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., manufacturer of cover papers, 
has appointed A. W. de Revere to the 
vice-presidency of the company to take 
charge of sales. 




















| I Want To Make 
My Final Change 


Have had 14 years’ experience as 
agency executive, account man- 
ager, contact man and copy 
writer. Thoroughly seasoned in 
handling a wide variety of 
national accounts and every 
phase of agency work. 
Now I want to make a perma- 
nent connection with a sound, 
progressive agency where I can 
use my ability to our fullest 
mutual advantage. For inter- 
view address—‘‘C. B.,”’ Box 166, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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The Little 


T a “back to the farm” outing 

on the 1,000-acre farm of 
Henry Morgenthau., Jr.,in Dutchess 
County, New York, recently, 
given especially for the benefit of 
advertising men, pitching horse- 
shoes was the chief sport of the 
day. Among those who partici- 
pated in the game was David S. 
Houston, former Secretary of 
Agriculture and of the Treasury 


and now president of the Bell 
Telephone Securities Company. 
Mr. Houston played a steady 


game, but was eliminated in the 
finals by Dr. Coburn, the local 
champion. 

The Schoolmaster cites this in- 
cident by way of an introduction 
to a little preachment on the ar- 
rival of horseshoe throwing as 
one of the nation’s principal sports. 
Once regarded as purely a “hick” 
pastime and long the standing 
stock in trade of the columnist 
and the vaudeville “artist,” tossing 
horseshoes is striving for a place 
beside baseball and tennis and golf 
and football as a major sport. 

There is a logical reason behind 
the rise of horseshoe throwing. 
It is nothing less than the in- 
nate desire of every American to 
take part in a game. Every kid 
plays baSeball almost as soon as 
he is able to toddle. But base- 
ball, as a players’ game, is chiefly 
for kids. Thousands of boys play 
baseball on the nation’s back lots 
during childhood in order to de- 
velop a few professional Sislers, 
Ruths, Hornsbys and Mathew- 
sons. When the overwhelming 
majority of these boys grow to 
manhood they become baseball 
spectators and not players. 

* * * 


Tennis is another game that has 
become justly popular. But this 
also is a young person’s game. 
When a man or woman reaches 
the age of the Schoolmaster and 
attains his avoirdupois, tennis is 
no longer for them. Anyway, the 
number of courts available is 
limited and if every person be- 
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Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





































tween the ages of fifteen and fovty 
should suddenly decide to p': 
tennis regularly all of our aba: 
doned farms would have to 
converted into courts. 

As a players’ game, golf is n 
the most popular sport. But 
trouble with golf is that it 
quires too much capital. It ec 
as much to maintain a membership 
in a good golf club today as it 
used to take to keep a large 
family twenty-five years ago. The 
income of the majority of people 
bans golf from the list of neces- 
sities. If they play at all it is only 
an occasional game on a public 
links or as a guest at a private 
club. And the difficulty with oc- 
casiona! playing is that one can- 
not develop form that way. The 
Schoolmaster was an occasional 
player. He found opportunity for 
only a few games a year. He 
never got his score down below 
110. More often it was around 
150. He will not say which side 
of 150. Now the fellow who 
shoots around 150 is regarded as a 
public menace. If not that, he is 
made the laughing stock of the 
course. The only way a fellow 
can maintain a score which will 
make him persona grata on a 
course, is to play regularly and 
for most busy, modestly financed 
men that is an impractical propo- 
sition. 


2 
e- 


* * * 


So the Schoolmaster has taken 
up horseshoe throwing. In the 
seclusion of his own backyard 
with two or three friendly neigh- 
bors, far from the guffaws of the 
side-line scorners around the 
eighteenth green, the Schoolmas- 
ter can pitch horseshoes until the 
cows come home. He plays for 
the fun of the game and for the 
exercise it gives and not for the 
score he can make. 

That probably also explains why 
so many people are taking up 
horseshoe throwing. The popu- 
larity of the game is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, It has spread 
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Day and Night Operation 


The best quality work handled by daylight. 





You will find upon investigation that we appre- 
ciate catalogue requirements and that our service 
meets all demands. 


Printing and Advertising 
Advisers 


We assist in securing catalog compilers, advertis- 
ing men, editors, or proper agency service, and 
render any other assistance we can toward the 
promotion, preparation and printing of catalogues. 
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The 
AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
The Magazine for Eating Places 
is the recognized authority in 
the restaurant industry 
Send for survey and copy 








First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 








roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small al! 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 
‘Standard Remedies” 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 








Est. 1873. Chicago 
The Largest Paid 
Circulation in the 
Lumber Field. 

MEMBER A.B.C. 
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from the rural districts into the 
cities. Even if old Dobbin jg 
eventually to go and the former 
market for horseshoes is entirely 
cut off some day in the dim fy 
ture, the trade of horseshoe mak- 
ing will not disappear altogether, 
There will always be some sort of 
a market for these shoes among 
the throwers. 

In the last two years, not only 
horseshoe playing, but also other 
backyard games have been in de- 
mand. There has, for instance, 
been a great revival in croquet 
playing. This game affords 2 
chance for valuable exercise and 
besides gives a man an opportunity 
to play with his own family, 
which is a desirable social inti- 
macy that we have long been 
prone to neglect. 

As is usually the case, depart- 
ment stores in their advertising 
have recognized this backyard 
trend sooner than have manufac- 
turers. Enterprising merchants 
have devoted much interesting 
copy to backyard games this pres- 
ent season. 





. * * 

A friend of the Schoolmaster’s, 
who is a salesman but always 
asserts he knows nothing about 
modern salesmanship, says that the 
only actual selling he ever didi 
was during the period of his nec- 
vitiate. Since that time, accordinz 
to him, he has dealt in human 
nature, and left selling to take 
care of itself. He told the School: 
master a story to illustrate th 
difference. 

“The man who trained me,” he 
said, “told me to let the prospect 
do most of the talking. This man 
was successful because he said 
that he had learned the art of ask- 
ing questions and could always 
maneuver the buyer into a posi 
tion where he would be obliged to 
do most of the talking, and soone 
or later the man would sell him- 
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COPY MAN 
WANTED 


In Large New York 
Advertising Agency. 


Must have a good Eng- 
lish education; must 
be a forceful, clear 
writer; with the gift of 
expression, and under- 
standing ‘of psycholog- 
ical appeal. 


Permanent position. 


Mention particulars as 
to education; Agency 
experience; age; sal- 
ary expected; and any 
other details that would 
have a bearing upon 
suitability for the posi- 
tion. Proofs of Adver- 
tisements written by 
you, if you can spare 
them, are desirable. 


“Confidential,” Box 163, Printers’ Ink 



































The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 21,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 6' cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 


Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 150,000 


}) Brockton, Massachusetts. 
H 18,000,000 people. 










Brockton shoes 
















































NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


It will PAY you to investigate the advantage and pro- 
tection that our patented “STICK-ON” AD gives you 


against competitors. Write for free details and sample of 


“‘The Ad That Stays in the Home’”’ 


“STICK-ON” ADVERTISING CO., 176 Fulton St., New York 
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leads all Los daily 
papers in Total Advertising 
with 7,100,352 lines net paid 
and leads all daily papers west 
of Chicago in paid advertising. 


fallin 


Its Great Circulation Covers the 
Field Completely. 





Representatives: 
New York: Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 


H. W. Moloney = Suite 401, Tower Bidg. 
604 Times Bidg. 6 No. Michigan Ave. 














Just -Suppose— 


That you were the display manager of a depart- 
ment store situated on top of a young mountain, 
150 miles away from the ocean and in a town 
where the coal strike had shot business to the 
place where snowballs are at a premium— 


Suppose that you were instructed to sell an 
overstock of bathing suits without cutting the 
price one cent— 


Could you do it? 
Rudolph Colonna did—and, what’s more, his store 
had to wire for a rush shipment of more suite! 


The method used is explained in detail on 
Page 2 of the current issue of the 


RETAIL LEDGER 
The Neus-Magazine of Retail Business Management 
PHILADELPHIA 
Subsoribe Now! a Issues $3.00 a _Year 


W anted, an Editor 


for The Maine Farmer 
We are looking for an editor for 


The Maine Farmer. 

This publication has recently 
been taken over by the Gannett 
Publishing Company. It now has 
adequate financial backing—and 
a future. 

We are willing to pay a fair 
salary to an editor at the start 
and considerably more if he 
makes good. 

Write, giving full particulars. 
GANNETT PUBLISHING CO. 


Augusta, Maine 
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“Well, I tried it, but somchoy 
I could not make it work. His 
scheme no doubt worked for ‘iim, 
but I had to find something of 
my own that would work for inc 





“So I decided to study human 
nature. I had one prospec: in 
particular who gave me _ niany 
wakeful nights. After much per- 
| sistency in calling on him | got 
| an audience. He paid no more 
| attention to me than to a fly. He 
| never even looked at me or said a 


word. 

“T entered his office and started 
for his desk, thinking I would he 
friendly and offer to shake hands, 


He was signing letters. He did 
not look up. I waited. Three 
minutes passed. His secretary 


came in and told him his car was 
outside. I risked another minute, 
as he had many letters to sign. 

“Suddenly he stopped, got up, 
put on his hat, and made as if to 
leave, when’ I stopped him. He 
listened to my story, nodded in an 
abstracted way and was gone. 

“There I stood dazed for pe:- 
haps a couple of minutes. The 
office was empty. On top of the 
man’s desk was a group of books, 
I stepped close enough to read the 
titles. One was a biography of a 
famous iron founder with whom 
the man I had tried to interview 
was Said to have been associated 
years before. 

“The idea suddenly came to me 
that if I could get a copy of that 
book I might find in it some refer- 
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AW-M°CLOY CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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omchow 

k. Hie ence ‘0 my prospect and a clew to 

; : what interested him. os : 

hin " “| got the book and found in it IVING voice 

for ine 2 description of how this man had to the dumb, 

human jg built up his business, the problems 

pect inggte | d had to solve, his policies poetry to the 

: many (and characteristics. One of his : 

hs > hobbies of management, I learned, prosaic, novelty to the 
~~» and one of the things that con- . : 

. ~ tribuied to his success was his trite is our boasted 

dy. He jg lic that in every successful power. Threefold ser- 


r said gMgorganization the idea of partner- 
, “ship must extend from the top 
started down to the humblest worker. 

ould bef “He was not a hard man to call 






















» hands | found. I called again. I 
He did gk d in and began talking about 
Three ais business and the things that 
ecretary ite! sted him. He listened and 
car wasyttked. I called again and again 
minute and after the fourth or fifth cali 
sien, re gave me an order. 
got up “From that moment I[ ceased to 
as if to be an unsuccessful salesman and 
“— became a successful student of 
A in on human nature. No man, I have 
mae. found, is able to keep from talking 
or per about the things in which he is in- 
: The terested. When I meet a man who 
of the muses to become interested in 
F books ™ | make it my business to find 
ead the Mout the one thing above all others 
hy of am" which he is interested. As long 
whom fq’ | stick to that, I win. When I 
aerulent neglect it I sometimes lose.” 
sociated —— 
© to me RD Ss 
of that 9] Besides giving you timely information on 
e refer- Ig] business conditions The Richey Data Service 


isa —r manual of advertising and sales 
= data a New material every ant 
Leadin: use it. Write 
for Bulletin. 


: THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
E P.O. Box 101 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Continental Trust Blag. “Washinglon D 














4 ad Stores Fail”; . 
Protects Retail Profits’’ ; 
Sales Force of the Branch Store’; “A 
Brand New Idea in Window Displays’’— 
these are only five of the 114 articles which 
appear in the current issue of the 


RETAIL LEDGER 
The News-Magazine of Retail Business Mana~-ment 
PHILADELPHIA 
Subscribe Now—24 Issues $3.00 





























Salesman-Engineer 


HE largest corporation of its kind, 
engaged in a service of value to elty 
engineers, chambers of commerce, public 
— corporations, etc., > bee on an opening 
or a 
are-a civil engineering ‘eaucation—three 
or more years of sales work. 


The territory to be granted covers the 
New England States. Residence in this 
territory helpful. First month will = 
spent in New York office and t 

Must be able to finance himself for 
three months. 

$7,000-$10,000 yearly may be earned on 
straight commission basis. 

Give entire detalis of eupeteate, educa- 
tion, etc., in your first Address 
“F. A..”’ Box 160, Printers’ Ink. 





























Ts TWO MAGAZINES FOR ADVERTISING MEN 














#4 NATIONAL ADVERTISING Magazine tells 

. National re ay Z how to spend advertis- 
ing appropriations Se best advantage in 

ech Newspapers, Farm and Trade 
Papers; analyzes — 4 and criticizes sell- 

, ing copy; monthly; send cents for cur- 

J. _~ — or $3.00 for twelve months’ 
subscription. 

a 





18 to 22 East 18, New York 


POSTAGE Magazine is devoted exclu- 
sively to Direct-Mail Advertising. 


Tells how to write Letters, Circulars, Book- 
lets, House Magazines; monthly; send 25 
cents for current number or $2.00 for 
twelve months’ subscription. 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx’”’ cost fifty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-/ 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








I 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Ad Man _ has limited capital to invest 
with services in going, paying Cleveland 
advertising agency. Address Box 640, 
Printers’ Ink. 


MAP CABINETS FOR SALE AT HALF 
PRICE—Rand McNally Standard Map 
Cabinets, entire U. S., with drawers, 
maps, tacks, etc., complete. Finest Ma- 
hogany finish, Excellent condition. King 
& Applebaum, 333 7th Ave., New York. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


Long-Established High-Grade Printing 
Plant, one hour from Penn. Station, is 
in a position to offer exceptionally favor- 
able rates for regular monthly runs. 
Auto deliveries, close co-operation. Glen 
Cove Press, Inc., Glen Cove, Long Island, 
N. Y. Tel. 498. 


NAMES FOR RENT—115,000 Mail- 
Order names, secured since Jan. Ist 
from mail-order magazines, These names 
produced over 25,000 seed and nursery 
orders this year. Rental ice $4 per 
thousand. American Horticulture Co., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


OPPORTUNITY 

A well-known Chicago manufacturer 
of nationally advertised popular priced 
patented product, established ten years, 
needs in his organization a high-grade 
general sales manager familiar with 
wholesale and retail drug, hardware and 
department store trade. 

Or a competent inside man to handle 
office, correspondence and finance so that 
present executive can be free to travel 
and handle national sales promotion. 

An opportunity will be given the man 
who can qualify for either position to 
buy a substantial interest in the business. 

Replies will be treated in confidence. 
Address J. J. Finlay, 

Care of Arnold Joerns Company 
Advertising Agency 
26 E. Huron St., Chicago 























HELP WANTED 


Wanted—General sales manager by Phar- 

maceutical Manufacturing Company. 

Must have had successful experience in 

am ey | pharmaceuticals. Fine 
rtunity for high-class man. Box 
, Printers’ Ink. 








—— 


Wanted—Experienced trade-paper editor 


































capable of absorbing diversified field, 
experienced in both desk and copy 
work. Located in Chicago. Aridres 


Box 642, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman for advertising specialty. The 
article is new and all business men en 
thuse over its use. Liberal commission 
to permanent representatives. Ronep 
Company, 117 Leonard Street, New York 





comfi 
EXE 
Box ¢ 


City. — 





Able Sales Correspondent, pref rabiy 
one familiar with the Candy Jobbing 
trade, by large manufacturing concem 
located at Long Island City, N. Y 

Sell yourself in first letter, stating 
age, salary desired, married or single 
and any other information you think 
we ought to know. 

Address Box 643, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
We want men, preferably those who are 
now selling advertising managers of De 
partment Stores throughout the country, 
to take a side-line on a commission basis 
What we have to offer is not new or 
untried. It is at present being used by 
over 1,000 Department Stores and is 
looked upon as the most successfu! ser. 
vice ever attempted. Call or write. Retail 
Ad-News, 559 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ARE YOU A 

‘*SELF-STARTER’’? 
We want a man who can start something 
on his own initiative. We are looking 
for that kind of a business-getter, One 
who has had experience, who can origi- 
nate ideas, secure accounts, bring results, 
increase the business, work in harmony, 
and feel secure in an old and well-estab 
lished Advertising Agency. Good money 
and permanence for the right man. Give 
full particulars of your experience and 
qualifications. Address Box 636, P. I. 


J . 4% 
Territorial Sales Managers 
New York manufacturer of high-quality 
printing inks, carbon papers and 
type-writer ribbons requires territorial 











managers. 
Offers liberal commissions to men who 
can demonstrate ability to fully develop 


field and earn $10,000 to $15,000 an 
nually, Technical knowledge of business 
not essential. 

Do not answer unless you can qualify 
and are in position to make nominal in 
vestment if required. State exclusive 
territory desired. THE HALLMARK 
SERVICE, 258 Broadway, Suite 624 
New York City. 
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sign Salesmen capable of selling service } Sales Promotion Executive—A leading 
and quality, not price, for a most suc- | national magazine requires promotion 
cessfu! manufacturer of Metal Signs. | man in circulation department. Must 
Men who expect real profits and who | be able to produce good sales letters 
can reach and sell the large buyers | and promotion literature, and have 
make up our present staff. Can you | ability to direct the work of others. 
qualify? Address Box 656, care of | Remarkable opportunity. State in ap- 
Printers’ Ink. plication full details of euggttgnce and 
— salary expected. Box 649, P. I. 
Art Well-known agency 
yense capenee a ent—Salesman 
free-lance field as well | A mail-order concern of highest type, 
of parts as studio individuals; | selling therapeutic heating appliances, 
who the faculty requires a man who can write human- 
of turning up results interest letters. This position requires 
aper edito in unexpected places; | a high-powered worker who is first of 
‘ified field, who can himself | all a reai salesman, Applicant must be 
and com project revealingly in | able to show a consistent record of em- 
A dre pencil roughs; and ployment, and decent habits. There is 
- who can follow typo- a large volume of correspondence and a 
ee graphic work through big opportunity to show worth. The 
ialty. The Reply to the last serif. Good | right man_ will tell us what we should 
ss men en. fe confidentially, — of written copy | know in first letter. Photographs will 
commission Ml EXECUTIVE preferred. State educa- be returned. Replies to uninteresting 
3 Rosell Il tion and salary. Give | applications not promised. Address W. J. 
New York Bor 659, P. I. \ brief digest experience. Kirk, Box 350, Steubenville, Ohio. 
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MARMON 


The Foremost Fine Car 


WANTED: 


High Grade Automobile 
Retail Salesman 


The new price of $3185.00 for the Marmon car has 
brought this fine automobile within the reach of such a 
broadened field of buyers and has opened up such an 
enormous market that we need at once more real retail 
salesmen for our distributors. Automobile, stock, 
bond, insurance, high grade specialty and machinery 
salesmen preferred. Only men capable of earning 
$6,000 to $10,000 yearly need apply. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 
Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS 
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ARTIST—We need another al!-around | Book Manuscripts Wanted! Au: biog HJ ggies 
artist. Prefer young man or woman of raphy, fiction, business, religious, verse, acqt 
sufficient experience in the commercial travel—any subject. Immediate reading cery 
field to place them past beginner’s stage. and report. Dorrance & Co., Publishers, sour 
Starting salary moderate; but future is | 308-310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. ing ¢ 
promising. An unusual opportunity for PRINTING PRESS Ba desir 
ge mg ne DM pa ee ta One Cottrell single-color rotary. Xcel yoo 
in first letter. The Parent Advertising lent operating condition. , Big SOcTiiee 
Agency, ~~ ng Deveny Building, Fair- ae rye m4 oe ty Fg po Wes: 37th Hav 
W. Street, New Yor ity songacr« i 
mont, rien 
MAIL ORDER SALESMAN ? Al T WORK. we 
A real chance for a young man tc work : layo 
up in a growing institution located in a Hal: 
manufacturing city four hours from New oe 
York. He must have the ability to handle — 
mail-order correspondence, as well as An Advertising Agency qualified t» give 
a knowledge of sales-promotion work. excellent service in preparing and pla I 
Write in detail—giving age, experience ing advertising wants additional business a 
and salary desired to start. Box 638, | in Ohio, western Pennsylvania and ad Jj 1 
Printers’ Ink. jacent territory. We are particularly marr 
- interested in business requiring close sales 
s ° co-operation with the advertiser. Box 646, 
Copywriter: P - Printers’ Ink. — 
woman preferre anna 
Must be able to carry a load of work, FF Ou AGAKYEE TRInEn Ren 
rush and otherwise. Readable style an CONTRACT quiri 
asset, of course, and experience in the we deat want it Because we ox accou 
free, modern ‘editorial’ ‘kind of adver- | Cquipped to print and mail one ‘or iw “2 
paragraphed variety; also poise to impress ga oo ae 4 > absol 
clients and gain confidence. Knowledge RURAL PU BEISHING © COMPANY depar 
diatetics and toilet goods desirable. Me. Clemens. Mich ‘ SUE profit 
Please give education, salary, experience. — _ - — have 
Se ; —w > 
NATIONAL, Box 660, Printers’ Ink. POSITIONS WANTED he 
Young woman, executive ability, gen sales 
ae eral office detail. Tact, personality, de — 
O ortunities sires position to apply these qualities _— 
pp Salary $35. Address “Responsibility,” ™ 
Box 657, Printers’ Ink. pote 
for Salesmen — {- 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE canes 
: Experienced advertising solicitor wishes 
in the to represent for Phila. territory a few = 
. . publications of merit, mewspapers or 
Banking Business magazines. Box 641, Printers’ Ink with 
2 Young woman available as dealatont « He 
One of the largest investment bank- secretary in editorial office. Thorough leadi 
ing houses, with offices in almost all experience on class magazine, Writing, jm Po! 
of the important cities, has several editing, correspondence. College grad tion 
openings for men who have had uate, knows stenography. Box 661, P. | — 
some selling experience. The back- $70. 
ing of the house, its ample facilities Sone, goed eee Cae Field seni 
iii . . ° . € o oO agenc 
fer — = —_ ny of nage ta needing just such specialized ability. Now Adve 
ties, and its method o paying its with service department of dominating sd 
men a salary and a most satisfactory automotive publications. Will go any Tom 
commission, offer many inducements where. Box 637, Printers’ Ink. -— 
to a man with ability. i 3 = — “7, 
combine “3 in ———_—_———— — im 
_If you are interested, write a letter om a successful IDEA MAN. = ment 
giving your age, education, business | i - desit 
and selling experience, All replies write pulling COPY— = wa oe 
treated confidentially. Address Box want New York Agency Connection Bo 
No, 23, Doremus & Co., Advtg., Box 655, Printers’ Ink. “a pana 
44 Broad St., New York. ( 
——_—— AGENCY WANTED|E | 
be — 
PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION! To use service of eminent free paign 
We furnish Mss. on all subjects by com- lance copy and layout man. dire: 
petent authors, Will take advertising in tis 
exchange for all or part of our ser- Very moderate rates. = 
vice. Reasonable rates. Write us your ° ive 
wants. Literary Bureau, Pub. Dept. 170, Box 658, care of Printers’ Ink let: 
Hannibal, Missouri, Prin 
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Salesman—Young man and a go-getter 
acquainted with jobbing and retail gro- 
cery trade in St, Louis, Mo., and sur- 
roun jing territory is desirous of becom- 
ing connected with reliable manufacturer 
desiring distribution and sales volume. 
Best of references. Box 647, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Hav’ been through the mill of expe 
rience. Know merchandising, sales, 
business in general, Creative, energetic 
analyst, with good judgment. - * on 
layouts. Age 34. $75 week. 321 
Halstead, E. Orange, N. J. 








or a nationally advertised article to 
sell in Greater New York. He is 29, 
married, college graduate and a trained 
salesman. Box 654, Printers’ Ink. 





MAIL-ORDER EXECUTIVE 
Remarkably successful in getting in- 
quiries, making sales, and_ collecting 
accounts. Rich in profit-making ideas, 
experienced in practical management, 
proven in actual results. Will take 
absolute charge of a business or large 
department and make it produce, on a 
profit-sharing basis. Box 651, P. I. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Man 
—At present in charge of branch house 
sales promotion department. Excellent 
sales correspondent, interesting writer. 
Experience in direct-mail and news- 
paper advertising. Dealer co-operation 
this year counterbalances branch-house 
appropriation 100% in dollars and cents. 
Executive ability and only 24. Refer- 
ences. Box 644, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 

WANTS A JOB 
with New York manufacturer or agency. 
He is now advertising manager for a 
leading manufacturer. He has produced 
profitable advertising of every descrip- 
tion and knows art work, printing and 
engraving thoroughly. College man— 
27 years old. Minimum weekly salary 
$70. Box 645, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Man desires position offer- 
ing greater a My record— 
from copy writer to Copy Chief, from 
editorial writer to Editor, from adver- 
tising salesman to Advertising Manager 
—a well-rounded experience  supple- 
mented with a university training. ow 
desire to locate permanently where effi- 
cent work will earn a worthwhile future. 
Excellent character, reasonable salary. 
Box 639, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY and CONTACT 
MAN AVAILABLE 


~-one who has written the entire cam- 
Paigns, made the layouts, and helped 
direct more than fifteen national adver- 
tising accounts as Copy and Contact 
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EALERS’ SERVICE MAN- 
has originated mer- 

chandising ideas, shown dramatic 
ability in advertising, wants sales 
promotion work. Has personality, 
breadth from education and travel, 
versatility by newspaper train- 


perience. 
markets, theatrical publicity, auto- 
mobile, mechanical and rubber 
dealers. At 28 has proved 
$4,000 capacity. Who will profit 
by his equipment? No, 1983-B. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATLB'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








3 Years’ Experience 


in a Smali Agency 
handling everything from copy to 
schedules, from correspondence to clients, 
should make me valuable to some 
manufacturer. I want to be busy on 
one account all the time, so that my 
enthusiasm can get a chance to develop. 
For details, write Box 652, P. I. 


Correspondent— Executive 


Supervisor of correspondence contem- 
plates making change to concern offer- 
ing possibilities of expansion. 

He is an executive who possesses tact 
to a superlative degree. 


One who practices, and knows how 
to instil into others, the lost art of 
polite correspondence. 

A. letter writer who is successful be- 
cause he has the knack of combining 
the conservatism of experience with 
youthful spirit and imagination. 

The question is not—Have you an 
opening, but can you make an optning 
for one who will make himself a definite 
asset to you. 


Box 648, Printers’ Ink. 











Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely fastened in 
the binder, by a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like a book, with 
all inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring 
durability. Covered with Interlaken 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 


= with a neue openey. Age, = 

ive me a chance to “sell myself” PRINTERS’ INK SHIN: 

letter or in person, Address Box 650, ane: m 
Printers’ Ink. Chicago Office. 185 Madison Avenue - - New York 
t.m 2 seaeae DDOIANTTO OC? +TrATL =e 


ne a 
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( Wetatt Swings 


NATION-WIDE 


glen eT ereRerele 
CIRCULATION 


PERMANENCE 


—not only its long-continued activity, 
but the staunch, attractive character of 
the Outdoor display structures, creates 


for the product or service advertised the 
atmosphere of Permanence—one of 12 
advantages of 





i OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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To Get Response from i 
6,000,000 People 


a sporadic campaign in a single newspaper | = 
of small circulation is not enough. You 
cannot move millions with messages de- 
livered to thousands. New York campaigns 
demand large mass circulation. The suc 
cessful advertiser tells his story to as many 
people as possible. 


If You Can Afford Only 
One ‘Newspaper in “New York, 
Use the Daily News— 


—because the largest morning circulation in 
America (more than 500,000 copies daily, 90% 
concentrated in New York City) reaches more 
readers than any other morning newspaper; 
bought by one of every three buyers of morning 
newspapers in New York City! 


—and the small size page gives more attention 
value to space used. Tells the most people in 
the least space at least cost. 


IF you can use more than one 
paper, The News ought to be 
the backbone of your list. 


Ask for facts 


THE & NEWS 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place. New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 








Largest Morning Circulation in cAmerica 











